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CuHapTer XIII. 
ELECTIVE AFFINITIES. 


HERE was silence between the two girls for a moment or two 
after Melissa had made her revelation. The dusk of evening was 
gathering ; the air was soft ; Geraldine’s windows were open ; the 
footfall of passengers echoed along the street ; and the sound of the 
barrel-organ, which had touched Melissa’s sensibility not long before, 
was still heard in the room, “faint from farther distance borne.” 
Geraldine could hear distinctly the beating of -Melissa’s heart, as she 
sat close to the troubled girl. She could also hear the faint ticking 
of the pretty little clock that stood on the chimney-piece ; and an odd 
whimsical fancy came into her head that the little pit-pat of the 
pendulum ought to represent the beating of the absent lover’s heart, 
keeping time and tune to the throbs of Melissa’s enamoured bosom. 
Geraldine assumed that it was an ordinary love affair, but that perhaps 
the youth required some little direct encouragement from the maiden. 
She was conscious even then, and she remembered it well afterwards, 
of a certain sense of relief in the knowledge that it was not Clement 
Hope on whom Melissa’s uncontrollable affections were fixed. “She 
would never do for him,” Geraldine thought; “she hasn’t soul 
enough ; she’s too petulant ; she couldn’t make him happy.” 
Geraldine was sorry for Melissa and angry with her too. But she 
was not at first much alarmed by Melissa’s disclosure. It did not 
occur to her to think who the person could be to whom Melissa had 
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made her confession of love, and she was more inclined to be amused 
than shocked. 

“Ts this any one,” she asked, “ whom your father would like?” 

* T don’t know,” said Melissa coldly. “I have not consulted my 
father.” 

“‘ But, won’t your father expect to be consulted ?” 

“I don’t think my father would care to be consulted about his 
daughter making a fool of herself and writing a silly letter to a man.” 

“ But the man will answer the letter, won’t he? He must speak 
to your father or to you.” 

“He won’t answer my letter,” Melissa composedly answered, 
“ because he doesn’t know my name.” 

“ Oh—then you didn’t sign it? You didn’t write in your own 
name?” 

“No,” Melissa answered in a dismal tone, “I did not get so far as 
that—but I dare say I shall some day.” 

‘Well, you are a very dreadful little girl, Melissa, and that is the 
truth of it. I hope you won’t get so far as you say. I hope you will 
be content with your anonymous outpouring of homage. But I 
should like to know who the man is, if I might—if you don’t mind 
telling me ; and I think, as you have trusted me so far, you might 
trust me a little farther perhaps.” 

“ What good will it do you to know ?” 

“ Well—only this, that I think I could better judge whether this 
humour is likely to last with you or not, and whether Ac is likely to 
find out his mysterious admirer, and whether it would matter if he 
did. Is he a very young man?” 

“No.” 

“ He is not a very old man, I suppose?” 

“No; he is not old, and he is not young, and he might be any 
age. I wish I had never seen him. No, I don’t. I’d rather not 
have lived than not see him.” 

Geraldine really began to think from the girl’s manner that things 
were looking serious. “ Have I ever seen him?” she asked. 

“You go on,” said Melissa, ‘‘as if this was a game of Twenty 
Questions ; and it isn’t. Yes—you have seen him ; and he has seen 
you ; and I wish he had not.” 

* Why do you wish that ?” asked Geraldine, astonished. 

“* Demetrius loves your fair,’” said Melissa, “ ‘oh happy fair!’ ” 


With all her ignorance and her indifference to reading, Melissa, as we 
have already seen, had a little knack of picking up a Shakespearian 
quotation and employing it prettily enough. 
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“This is mysterious,” Geraldine said. “ Well, if I had any 
influence over him, I am sure I would make him over to you with all 
my heart. But I cannot imagine who he is ; we know so very few 
men—I mean, you and I know so very few together. I know it isn’t 
Mr. Hope, and I know it isn’t Mr. Fanshawe.” 

“ Stuff!” said Melissa contemptuously. ‘Think of Mr. Fan- 
shawe !” 

“Well, I do think of Mr. Fanshawe ; I think very kindly of him, 
but I know it is not he—I suppose it isn’t Captain Marion?” 

“ Not likely !” said Melissa. 

“ Then, I give him up,” said Geraldine, “and there’s an end of it ; 
for I have gone through all our list of acquaintances.” 

Melissa’s face bore such an expression of surprise, and something 
like contempt, that a light seemed to come from her into Geraldine’s 
mind. 

“‘ Melissa,” she said, “ you don’t mean Mr. Montana?” 

“Don’t I, though?” Melissa replied. “But I just do. Iam in 
love with him ; madly in love with him, if you like—there! I have 
told you all. Laugh at me if you please, or scold me, or pity me; it 
is true all the same ; I am glad I have told you ; I must have told 
somebody, or I should have screamed it out in the night. I have 
written him love-letters—grovelled before him. Oh! what will he 
think of me if ever he finds out?” 

“ But he must never find it out,” said Geraldine. She had turned 
pale ; the thing was serious. 

“Oh, he will find it out,” said Melissa. “Some day I shall 
betray myself; I cannot help it. I wish I had been a better girl. 
I wish I had learnt to think more of what people say—and all that! 
I wish I had cared for saying prayers—and—and that sort of thing.” 

Poor Melissa did nét mean to speak irreverently ; but her turn of 
expression was touching in the very simplicity of its irreverence. She 
could think of no other words at the time. 

“ Prayers and that sort of thing!” said Geraldine. 

“ Yes, anything you like. I suppose you can pray? My mother 
does not care about prayers, and that sort of thing. She never did. 
My father is too busy. I suppose men don’t pray. Anyhow, I wish 
I were like another girl, Oh, how I wish I were like you, for one 
reason above all others.” 

“I don’t know any reason,” said Geraldine. “I haven't a father, 
and I haven’t a home.” 

“No,” said Melissa, standing up and clenching her little hands ; 
“you have not. But Mr, Montana cares about you a hundred 
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thousand times more than he ever did or will care about me—that I 
know.” 

Geraldine was really pained by these wild words. She was 
deeply sorry for Melissa ; but now there began to mingle with her 
concern for Melissa a certain vague undefinable sense of alarm about 
herself. Mr. Montana’s manner had from the first been unwelcome 
to her; and if others saw it as well as she, if others had the same 
impression forced upon them, if a girl like Melissa could see it, how 
distressing it must be to be brought continually into a sort of com- 
panionship with Montana? Always there had seemed something 
ominous to Geraldine in her relationship with him. She was not 
afraid of him as others were, or impressed by him and his strange 
manners and his singular beauty. But there was something uncanny 
in the manner in which his shadow seemed always to be thrown 
across her path. Her first thought on hearing Melissa’s words was a 
longing to go away somewhere, anywhere, out of Montana’s range ; 
and then came back to her the more reasonable thought that she had 
better stay where she was and try to help Melissa out of her difficulty, 
and if possible help her to cure herself of her foolish passion. She 
went to work resolutely to reason with the girl, but did not seem to 
make much impression. 

“Let me alone,” said Melissa at last ; “advising is never any 
good with me, nor arguing, nor scolding. It was always my way, the 
more I was pressed not to do a thing, the more I wanted to do it. 
You can’t keep me back, Geraldine, from doing anything that comes 
into my mind. I could not keep myself back. I will try to keep 
out of this thing as long as I can, but some day I shall tell him all 
this one way or another. I shall either write it or I shall speak it. 
I shall not be able to keep it in ; and I suppose he will rebuke me 
and preach me a sermon and tell my father all about it, and Captain 
Marion will shake his head over me and think what a bad girl I am, 
and what good girls his daughters are—although I don’t know that, 
either ; I fancy one of them, at all events, is nearly as far gone as I 
am myself. But anyhow you will all be ashamed of me, and I shall 
be ashamed of myself. But I am in love with him all the same, and 
he must come to know it, and that’s all about it.” 

There was not much use in saying more on the matter just then. 
Melissa’s words about Montana, and her hints about some one else as 
well as herself, made Geraldine unwilling to mention his name again. 

“ Now I hope I have shocked you enough for once,” Melissa said 
coldly, “and I'll go. I had better get the redness out of my eyes, 
hadn’t I, before dinner? You can tell on me, Geraldine, if you 
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like ; you can tell my father, or Captain Marion, or Sydney, or any- 
body. I should fancy it would be the duty of a good girl to tell such 
a thing to a wicked girl’s parents, but I am not a great authority on 
the subject. Do as you like ; I don’t much care.” 

“ You dreadful little thing! you know I'll not betray you,” Geral- 
dine answered. “I don’t know that I am not doing wrong ; I don’t 
know that I ought not to tell your father ; but I won’t. You trusted 
me, and J’ll keep to my trust. But oh, my poor child, how I wish 
you would speak to your father. Oh, when I had a father-——” 

“ Yes,” Melissa said, “I dare say!” She was going away scorn- 
fully; but something in Geraldine’s expression seemed to strike her. 
She turned back and took Geraldine’s hand gently, and asked in a 
low tone, “ Will you kiss me, Geraldine ?” 

Geraldine took the little palpitating girl in her arms and kissed 
her. 

Montana was a constant visitor at Captain Marion’s house. He 
never missed a day. He came and went when he pleased. Some- 
times, but not often, he dined and met people there ; his habit, 
however, was to come in early in the day and before any ordinary 
visitor was likely to arrive. He was a good deal with Captain 
Marion, who still remained under the impression that he was getting 
to know all about Montana’s schemes. He hardly ever failed to look 
into the drawing-room and see some of the young ladies. 

With all Captain Marion’s admiration and reverence for his 
friend and possible leader, he could not help feeling that Montana’s 
visits had strangely changed the atmosphere of the house. He was 
always glad to see Montana; and the singular fascination with which 
Montana had impressed him from the first in no wise diminished, 
but rather increased, from the frequency of their intercourse. But 
Captain Marion could have wished sometimes that the women were 
out of the way. Montana’s coming and going acted strangely upon 
all of them. Katherine admired him in the most open way, 
flattered him, hung upon his utterances—followed him about, one 
might say, almost like some faithful animal clinging to his master’s 
heels. Captain Marion did not like this. It puzzled him ; it some- 
times irritated him. His soft, affectionate, unsuspicious ways did 
not allow him to think that Katherine was trying to get up a flirta- 
tion with the prophet and leader, and indeed Montana’s position 
of prophet and leader made it easy for women to offer any adulation to 
him without suggestion of levity. Yet Marion did not like to see 
his daughter thus openly devoted to Montana. He thought there 
was something at least unladylike, not to say unwomanly, about it. 
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He wondered Trescoe did not notice it ; was sometimes glad he did 
not notice it, and sometimes thought it rather weak and silly that 
Trescoe did not see it and talk to her seriously and put a stop to it. 
On the other hand, the coming of Montana either sent Miss Rowan 
out of the room or condemned her to absolute silence. She clearly 
disliked and distrusted Montana as much as Captain Marion’s 
younger daughter believed in him and adored him. This, too, made 
Captain Marion uncomfortable. He was very much attached to 
Miss Rowan. He was always happy to have her near him. He 
would have wished her to like everything he liked, to love all that 
he loved, to have the same tastes, inclinations, and tendencies as he 
had. It distressed him to find that she shrank from Montana so 
openly, and to all appearance disliked himso much. He wondered 
that Montana was not repelled by it. He was afraid sometimes 
that Miss Rowan’s manners might lead Montana to come less often. 

Again and again Marion was on the point of remonstrating with 
both young women—with Geraldine for her repelling manner to Mon- 
tana, and with Mrs. Trescoe for her too open admiration. Then, he 
could not but observe with pain the strange ways of Melissa Aqui- 
taine, about whom he felt an almost greater sense of responsibility 
than if she had actually been his daughter. Her whole nature 
seemed changed since Montana came above the horizon of their 
little world. She crept into corners when he was there, and 
scarcely spoke, but started or grew pale, or looked angry or alarmed 
according as others spoke and he spoke to them. She who had 
been such an audacious, outspoken, pert little chatterbox was some- 
times changed into a melancholy, bitter, broken-down creature. 
How Montana failed to notice that something was amiss with the 
little girl whenever he came into the room Captain Marion failed to 
understand. Marion himself was anything but an observant man. 
His sympathies and not his observation guided him in this instance. 
When he cared about anybody, man or woman, he was sure to ob- 
serve that person’s movements closely and kindly, and thus it was 
that he came to notice the strange ways of his old friend’s only 
daughter. But Montana, who had keen observation when he chose, 
had no such sympathies to guide him, and he hardly ever noticed 
the little girl whose odd ways disturbed Captain Marion. To make 
matters worse, Katherine was always saying spiteful little things to her 
father about Melissa, and suggesting that Melissa was madly in love 
with Montana and was making an exhibition of herself. 

One day Marion lost patience a little. 

“T tell you what, Katherine,” he said, “I don’t think little 
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Melissa is the only woman in this house who sometimes makes an 
exhibition of herself. I think if I were you I wouldn’t show such 
awful admiration for Montana.” 

Katherine got red and looked angry, but concealed her anger. 

“ Why, papa,” she said, “ you are awfully fond of him—you adore 
him. I like to do whatever you do.” 

Marion smiled in spite of himself at the absurdity of the answer. 

“ That's all very well, Katherine,” he said, “for me; but for a 
young woman to go on showing such admiration is quite another 
thing. I wonder how Trescoe likes it.” 

“ But Frank doesn’t care a bit,” said Katherine. ‘“ He knows it’s 
all right.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course, we all know it’s all right,” said Marion ; 
“but, my dear, don’t you think it wouid be better to be a little 
more reserved? I don’t wonder at your admiring Montana. He is 
a man that every one must admire—at least, almost every one,” he 
hastily added, for he remembered how Miss Rowan did not seem 
quite to admire him. ‘“‘ But then, you know, I think it would be 
more ladylike to be a little more reserved. After all, Montana is not 
an old man. He is still what would be called young, and he looks 
younger than he really is, and he is very handsome.” 

“ But then, you know, papa,” said Katherine, “one does not 
think of him as one does of other men; nobody thinks of flirting 
with him. Iam sure I don’t; I am sure I should not have the 
courage. One might as soon think of flirting with John of Leyden 
or with some saint.” 

Marion said no more, but he observed that the adulation went 
on as much as ever, and that it did not seem to be just the sort of 
adulation which a woman offers to a John of Leyden or to a saint. 
However, he was sure there was nothing amiss with Katherine, he 
said to himself, and Montana was the safest of men. Montana 
never for a moment put on the manner of one who flirts with 
women, or is conscious that they are trying to flirt with him. His 
manner was just the same to men and women whom he liked. 
Evidently, Marion thought, he did not like Miss Rowan. He seldom 
spoke to her, although Marion noticed that he often fixed his eyes 
on her. 

Another little trouble to sweet-tempered Captain Marion was the 
growing melancholy of his daughter Sydney. Young Fanshawe 
came very often, and was intensely devoted to Miss Rowan. He 
was very friendly with Sydney, as he was with Melissa, but he 
showed an undisguised devotion to Geraldine, She talked to 
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him and went about with him as freely almost as if he had been her 
brother. It sometimes happened that poor Sydney was thrown a 
little into the shade—was left, as it were, in a corner by herself. 
Once or twice, when Clement Hope called after their walk to 
the Tower, she caught herself wishing that he would come very 
often, and thinking what a very handsome young man he was, and 
how like a picture, and how sweet and tender his ways were, and 
how very delicious it would be if he were only to be a little friendly 
and companionlike with her, and talk with her in a recess of the 
room as somebody was always talking with Geraldine. But then, 
again, would come the reflection into Sydney’s mind that most 
assuredly if Clement came often he would devote himself either to 
Melissa or to Geraldine, and that she would be left out in the cold 
just the same as before. Captain Marion could not help seeing that 
Sydney was depressed and dull sometimes, and that something was 
wrong with her. He often thought he noticed, with peculiar pain, 
that there was a certain coldness in her manner towards himself, and 
that her affection was much less demonstrative than it had ever 
been, although at no time had she the demonstrative ways of 
Katherine. 

This puzzled as well as pained him. None of the talk had 
reached his ears which had sometimes come to those of his daugh- 
ter. He did not remember that he was still a clever, handsome, 
attractive man, little past the prime of life as yet, with plenty of 
money, and that in his house, apparently on the most familiar and 
affectionate terms with him, and more so with him than with any 
other of his family, was a young, bright, and handsome girl who was 
believed to be poor, and who had all the world before her to make 
a way of living for herself. It never occurred to Captain Marion 
that a good many people were likely enough to assume, as Mrs. 
Aquitaine had long since assumed, that Sydney Marion would soon 
have a young stepmother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A CRISIS. 


THE wrecks come to the shore. The shore is not expected to 
go out and meet the wrecks. Sometimes, badly off as the wrecks 
already are, it might be better for them if they did not come to 
the shore. The shore only batters them a little more than the sea 
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had done. We do not know whether Montana could be fairly 
likened to a shore in the good sense or the bad, but certainly a good 
many wrecks came to him during his London visit. Wrecks of 
projects, wrecks of ideas, of hopes, of philanthropic schemes, of 
conspiracies—wrecks of men and of women constantly drifted to him. 
There was hardly a broken-down inventor, projector, or dreamer in 
London who did not seek him out and endeavour to get a new 
charter of hope from his helping hand. Men who believed in nothing 
sought him out in order that they might be confirmed in their un- 
belief. The visionaries who had plans for bringing all the world to 
instant peace, the men who had discovered the means whereby war 
might be brought to an end through the virtue of some invention so 
destructive that whole armies and fleets disappeared at a touch, the 
men who had a scheme for the foundation of one universal religion 
and brotherhood of nations—all these came to him. 

Montana employed several secretaries, and they were kept busy 
all day long in opening and answering his letters. He made it a 
point of principle or of honour to answer every letter if he could. 
Not a few of his correspondents were evidently writers whom the 
world called mad men or mad women, but still, when a letter was not 
anonymous, he endeavoured to give it some sort of reply. Happily for 
him, a considerable percentage of his writers were anonymous, and so 
much time at least was saved to him and to his staff. He continued 
to receive pretty regularly the effusions in the handwriting which 
had sent a cold shiver through the veins of Clement Hope. He 
hardly read them. He glanced at them just closely enough to see 
that they were of the same kind, breathing the same hysterical passion 
of girlish adoration and love. They had absolutely no effect upon 
Montana. The invitations to assist a new discoverer of perpetual 
motion had quite as much interest for him. 

Not all those who sought Montana were wrecks. Stately galleons 
floating safely to port, tall ammirals proud in their strength, gilded 
galleys with silken sails—these sought him out too. It became a 
matter of competition amongst the aristocratic to secure him for a 
dinner, and even to get his presence for a few minutes at an evening 
party was an object to be intrigued for long in advance. He only 
went amongst those who had shown some interest in his particular 
movement. No persuasion, no entreaty, could induce him to accept 
what may be called a general or miscellaneous invitation. He never 
consented to dine out or go out anywhere for the mere sake of 
meeting fashionable people and distinguished strangers. 

Now, we have already mentioned the invitation pressed upon him 
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by the Duke of Magdiel in the name of the Duchess, which Montana 
had coldly and almost contemptuously declined. The refusal 
naturally only made the Duchess still more eager to have him at her 
house, or even to meet him at some other house. It was impossible 
for her ever to unbend so far as to make the attempt again in her 
own name, even if there had been the least chance of success. She 
was therefore beginning quietly to give up the idea, and resigning 
herself to the conviction that after all these Americans have no 
manners. But her daughter, Lady Vanessa Barnes, was not to be 
so easily disconcerted. She had married a man whom her mother 
did not like, and who was not of aristocratic rank, but who made up 
for his defects by having an immense amount of money, and by 
looking up to his young wife as the head of his house and the star 
of his existence. 

Lady Vanessa Barnes held herself to be in a sort of rivalry to 
the Duchess as regarded social distinction, and had never forgiven 
her mother the coldness which the Duchess at one time showed to 
her future son-in-law. Lady Vanessa Barnes hardly ever made any 
movement in social life without having in the recesses of her mind 
some thought of the opportunity it gave her of showing how great a 
man her husband was, and how she could bring all the world to his 
feet as well as to her own. The moment she heard of the rebuff 
given to the Duchess by Montana, she determined that Montana 
must appear in her drawing-room, and be seen by the Duchess there. 
She was very clever, very beautiful, very ignorant, full of audacity 
and self-complacency, and with about as much reverence in her nature 
as a schoolboy has. She had heard a great deal about Montana, 
but to her he was for a long time only a funny sort of man who had 
odd notions, and about whom people used to tire her with their 
ravings. But he became a very important personage indeed when 
there was a chance of bringing him to her drawing-room and showing 
him off in triumph to her mother the Duchess. 

Lady Vanessa quickly went to work. She besought all her male 
friends who knew anything of Montana to try to get him to dine at 
her house, or even to come to one of her parties. All her plans 
proved failures. “I will have him, all the same,” she said to herself ; 
and the more the difficulties seemed to grow, the greater grew her 
determination to overcome them. 

She had not many accomplishments, but she was a remarkably 
good amateur actress. She had so much courage that she could 
always make the fullest use of any gift she possessed, and she had 
the audacious purity of a savage girl. She once played the part of a 
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saucy page at some private theatricals in her own house, and when 
the play was over she mingled with the company for the rest of the 
evening, making fearless and full display of her beautiful legs. 
Lady Vanessa went to hear Montana speak, and formed her opinion 
of him in a moment. 

“The man has no more head than a pin,” said the audacious 
lady. “I don’t see anything in him. He is very handsome, but I 
don’t care for beauty-men. I think I can manage Aim.” 

It was not difficult for any one interested in Montana’s movements 
to find out where he passed his days and his evenings, with whom he 
had luncheon, and with whom he dined. He was dining one day 
with Captain Marion and his household, and the ladies had left the 
room and the men were alone, when a servant brought a message 
that a person, who would give no name, wished particularly to speak 
a few words with Mr. Montana. 

Montana never refused to obey a summons of this kind. It 
suited his purpose to show that he was ready to receive an appeal 
from any one, however unknown, and that he placed himself and 
his services at the disposal of all humanity. He did not ask who 
the person was, or even whether it was a man or a woman. He 
instantly rose, as a soldier rises at the word of command, and left 
the dining-room. 

“ Montana hardly ever gets a moment to himself,” said Captain 
Marion, with a certain air of vexation, for one of his guests had just 
succeeded in drawing the leader and prophet into a conversation, 
animated on Montana’s part to an unusual extent. 

“‘Can’t think how he manages to see so many people, and to do 
so much,” one of the guests remarked. ‘“ Does he see every one 
that asks for him? They say he does.” 

“T really think he does,” said Marion. “I never heard of his 
refusing to see anybody. If the crossing-sweeper from over the way 
wanted to have a discourse on the immortality of the soul with him, 
Montana would leave his dearest friend and go and talk with the 
new inquirer.” 

Meanwhile Montana was shown into the little library, and there 
he found a tall young woman, veiled, according to the immemorial 
custom of mysterious heroines. 

“You don’t know me, Mr. Montana,” the lady began, without 
giving him time for thought ; “but I know you ; every one knows 
you. I have come to-night to claim a service at your hands. I ask 
you to believe that it is one which will do you no discredit, and 
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which, I think, you ought not to refuse. Will you trust yourself with 
ine, and go to a place not ten minutes’ drive from here ?” 

Montana was a little puzzled. He began to doubt whether he 
had not to do with-some crazy religious enthusiast. 

“T think,” he said coldly, “I should like to know what sort of 
service I can render you, or what object I could serve.” 

“You have no right to ask any questions,” was the quick answer. 
“I claim your service. I must have your presence and your assist- 
ance. More depends upon it than you can think of now.” 

“ But am I the only one who could be of use?” 

“* You are the only one,” she replied. “Do you think I would 
have sought you out in this audacious way if any but you could 
render the help which a human soul now demands?” 

“ Are you sincere ?” 

“* Look in my face, and say if I appear like one who would waste 
your time to no purpose.” She threw up her veil, and showed Mon- 
tana certainly a very handsome face, with bold dark eyes that looked 
into his own without a gleam of admiration or homage or coquetry, 
but only earnest resolve. 

Montana became a little interested. 

“Tt is not far, you say?” 

“Ten minutes’ drive,” said she. ‘ My carriage will take you 
there. Iam a lady, although what I am doing now might not lead 
you to think so ; and I know you don’t care for ladies. You would 
grant my request much more readily, I dare say, if I were a poor 
milliner’s girl. No matter; I cannot help myself. I must be 
what I was born. And now let us waste no more time. Come 
with me.” 

Montana took his hat, and went with her. They got into a 
carriage, and drove in silence through some streets and squares. 
She never spoke a word, neither did he. It did not escape his 
observation, as she moved once or twice in the carriage, that under 
her veil and cloak she was in evening dress. 

They came to a stately house. Montana got out and handed her 
from the carriage. 

“Come with me,” she said. 

They passed up a flight of stairs, amongst many servants and 
some bustle. Montana was more and more puzzled. She drew him 
into a small side room, threw off her veil and cloak, and showed her 
tall and very handsome figure in evening dress. ‘Then, with a laugh, 
she said : 

“Mr. Montana, you don’t knowme. I am Lady Vanessa Barnes, 
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and my mother is the Duchess of Magdiel. I tried to get hold of 
you in a fair and open way. I sent you invitations again and again, 
and you would not come. So I determined to carry you off ; and I 
have carried you off, and played this ridiculous game ; and you will 
only look foolish if you don’t fall into the thing now, and let people 
think you came here of your own free will. Otherwise it will be all 
over the town to-morrow that the great Mr. Montana was made the 
victim of a practical joke by Lady Vanessa Barnes. You can’t help 
yourself ; so come, forgive me, there’s a dear man, and let us go into 
my drawing-room, and I'll present you to my mother.” 

Montana had at least one great quality of leadership. The more 
sudden a difficulty, the more quickly he saw how to deal with it. 
When driven into a dangerous corner, all his hesitancy and viewy 
vagueness left him, and he could survey the whole situation and 
make up his mind what to do in an instant. He saw at once that, 
trivial and ridiculous as his present embarrassment might appear, it 
was really serious for him. It would never do if it were to get 
known through London that the great mysterious leader of men had 
been made the victim of a saucy young woman’s practical joke, and 
turned into the laughing-stock of a fashionable drawing-room. Any- 
thing must be done to avoid that. He at once accepted Lady 
Vanessa’s invitation, and took her apologies with a gracious gravity 
which almost impressed her. He met her guests, was the lion of the 
evening, was inexpressibly polite to the Duchess of Magdiel, con- 
descending to the Duke. He managed somehow to give the Duke 
and Duchess, and many other people, to understand that he had 
come there solely to oblige Lady Vanessa. He spoke of Lady 
Vanessa with an almost paternal tenderness. Every one assumed 
that she was among his most devoted followers and closest friends. 

Lady Vanessa herself was positively bewildered. 

‘Call me good at acting !” she said to herself. “I can’t com- 
pare with him. I’m not in it at all. One would think the man had 
dandled me in his arms in my innocent infancy !” 

She had gained her point, however, and felt grateful to him, and 
was determined never to let any one know what she had done. She 
began to feel interested in him, and to have a sort of admiration for 
him. His coolness, and what she would irreverently have called his 
“ cheek,” overpowered her. 

Montana was determined, for his part, to exhibit Lady Vanessa 
everywhere in the character of his close friend and pupil. In no 
other way, he thought, could he escape the risk of being one day or 
other made ridiculous by the true story getting out. He would 
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exhibit her in the East End as wellas in the West. The congregation 
of the Church of Free Souls must see the beautiful and high-born 
Lady Vanessa accompany him thither one Sunday. That would 
make all safe. Even if the story got about then, it would not be 
believed. Montana felt a good deal interested, too, in the sprightly 
audacity of the young woman. The very manner in which she had 
made light of him gave her a curious interest in his eyes. He was 
weary of the adoration and adulation of women. He positively 
admired this woman who had laughed at him, and was ready, if 
opportunity should arise, to laugh at him again. He had been 
drawn to Geraldine Rowan from the first by her evident dislike of 
him, and the resolute manner in which she repelled him. He was 
growing into a profound, and for him analmost impassioned, admiration 
of the girl who had thus treated him. He was beginning to believe 
that Geraldiné was the indispensable companion of his life and sharer 
in his plans. He told himself that she was predestined for him, and 
he predestined to conquer her, to make her love him, to make her 
become his wife. He had set his heart upon this ; and in what he 
set his heart upon, Montana always saw the finger of Providence. 
It was not so much that he loved Geraldine, but that he would not 
do without her ; she must marry him. 

In a very much modified and milder way he felt a desire now for 
the friendship of Lady Vanessa Barnes. ‘The lady, for her part, liked 
his company well enough. It amused her to go about with him here 
and there ; to drive him in her pony-carriage ; to exhibit him in the 
Park ; to parade him at Mr. Barnes’s dinner-parties. He was still as 
much as ever the lion of the season, and it was something for her to 
be always able to command his presence. She had tried to pene- 
trate into the story of his early life, and the one only return she had 
for her curiosity was an impression which somehow seemed to be 
conveyed to her that he was a man of high birth, who had deli- 
berately made up his mind at an early age to sever himself from the 
society to which he naturally belonged. He did not say this to her, 
but she came to think it; perhaps had fancied it all for herself. 
Still, when she did jump to the conclusion, she let Montana know 
quickly enough that such was her conviction, and Montana did not 
contradict her or set her right. He only smiled a sweet vague smile, 
and said nothing. He was about this time beginning himself to think 
that there must be some truth in this theory of his lofty ancestry and 
stately youth. 

It was easily arranged, then, that Lady Vanessa and her husband 
should go with Montana one Sunday to the Church of Free Souls, On 
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the day appointed for the expedition Montana was himself to deliver 
an exhortation to the Free Souls who lived on the smoke-wreaths of 
doctrine that went up from the altars of that temple. Montana came 
to the church with Lady Vanessa and her husband in their carriage ; 
he handed Lady Vanessa out in the full sight of an awe-stricken 
crowd. Even the most uncompromising democratic spirits of the 
place were pleased to see their prophet in aristocratic company. 

The Church of Free Souls was very crowded on this particular 
day. ‘To get to see Montana, even for a moment, was the ambition 
ofa greatmany. To beable to hear him speak was a thing to struggle 
and crush and wrangle for. To hear him speak from what in an 
ordinary temple would have been called a pulpit was to confer on 
oneself a sort of distinction for the remainder of the season. Then, 
the peculiarity of the place in which the discourse was to be held, 
and its odd out-of-the-way situation, lent a new and weird charm to 
the attraction of the day. Therefore the Church of Free Souls had 
had a specially strange and motley congregation. Carriages thronged 
the narrow ways that led to it. Unwonted silks and satins rustled 
through its dingy passages and up its decaying stairs. Huge servants 
in plush, with powdered heads, lounged about its rickety doors, and 
looked mildly contemptuous at the slums and the people around. 
Artisans, with close-cut hair and keen dark eyes, hustled their way 
impatiently through this fashionable throng of fine ladies and finer 
footmen. Professional-looking young men, with rounded bulging 
foreheads and spectacles and long colourless hair, were pushing 
eagerly in. Young women in waterproofs, and with uncared-for locks 
and fringes, represented clearly the speculative part of the fair sex— 
the ladies who have “ views” as to woman’s rights on this side of the 
grave, and are aggressively sceptical as to anybody’s rights, wrongs, 
or existence on the other. 

Just as Montana was handing Lady Vanessa out of her carriage, 
another carriage brought up Captain Marion, Geraldine, Sydney 
Marion, and Melissa. Melissa grew red and her eyes shot angry 
fire as she saw the leader’s attention to the great lady of whose 
friendship for Montana she had already heard. For the first time in 
her life Melissa began to form political opinions, and they tended 
very decidedly in the direction of Radicalism. It flashed through 
her mind at that moment that the only thing which could make the 
world sufferable to rational and high-spirited persons would be the 
instant abolition of the order of aristocracy, and it is not certain that 
there was not at the same time in her breast a special yearning for very 
severe measures to be taken against the feminine members of that order, 
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Montana only saw Lady Vanessa as far as the inner door of the 
temple. He then withdrew to enter the building by a side door, 
intending to remain in seclusion until the moment should arrive for 
him to come out upon the platform and begin his discourse. 
Montana made it a rule never to exhibit himself to a congregation of 
any kind before he had to speak, or after he had finished speaking. 
He kept out of sight, in mystic seclusion, until just the moment came 
for him to begin his address. Then he presented himself to his 
admirers, and the moment he had done speaking he bowed and with- 
drew. Even if he had to be one of many speakers at a public meeting, he 
always took care never to arrive at the place, or at least never to come 
on the platform, until it was his turn to goon. He had an impression 
that for an audience to have a man long under their eyes diminishes 
their interest in him. They grow familiar; they are critical ; they 
begin, perhaps, to study minute points of appearance, of dress or 
deportment. The glory of a leader’s presence might thus have its 
lustre worn away. Montana always took care that, as far as might 
be, his dress should be faultless. He wore it of the latest fashion of 
whatever civilised country he happened to be travelling in. To him 
there always seemed a dash of the vulgar about the ambition of some 
persons to look like foreigners, even like picturesque foreigners, in 
any country. Montana’s principle was to dress up to the newest 
fashion of the people surrounding him ; and to let his personal 
appearance impress by its own merits, without aid from oddness or 
foreign ways. 

The audience was settling down. An observer of any keenness 
could not have failed to notice its curious and motley composition. 
The mingling of rich and poor is of course a condition of all congre- 
gations ; but congregations do not usually exhibit many different 
types of class-character, if such a word may be used, and of intel- 
lectual and moral individualism. Almost every man and woman here 
appeared to represent a separate mental order. So, at least, it seemed 
to Geraldine, as she looked round the nearest benches. Katherine 
sat by her, flushed and eager and nervous ; Melissa pale, with down- 
cast eyes, as if she hardly ventured to look up. Mr. Trescoe was 
supposed to be somewhere about the building, but he had got lost, 
and nobody took any trouble to find him. Clement Hope came in, 
and on his arm as he went up the hall leant his stately father. Many 
eyes turned towards the tall handsome young man, and the still 
taller old man with the fine head of grey hair and the broad shoulders, 
and the dignified half-soldierly bearing. He seemed to lean on 
Clement’s arm more out of affection than because of any need of a 
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staff or prop to sustain his steps. The congregation inclosed many 
remarkable faces and many remarkable pairs, but none, perhaps, 
more so than Mr. Varlowe and Clement. 

There was a long service before the orator of the day appeared. 
The spiritual guide who usually conducted the ministrations of the 
church began by reading various portions from the theologies of all 
countries, the object of this exposition being to show that, whatever 
men might have said, or thought they said, or wanted to say, at all 
times and in all ages on the question of the soul and the future life, 
they all believed exactly the same thing, and that the more strongly 
they contradicted their neighbours the more irresistibly did they 
prove that they and their neighbours were in complete accordance. 
Confucius and Pascal, Mahomet and Cardinal Newman, Torquemada 
and the prophet Ali, George Fox and Dryden’s Shaftesbury, were 
satisfactorily made out to have been in the most full and exquisite 
harmony in regard to their religious beliefs. The only objection, 
indeed, which the preacher seemed capable of suggesting with regard 
to the theological views of men in all ages and in all countries, was 
that a certain monotony pervaded them, and that it would have been 
rather better if they could now and then have managed to get up a 
slight difference of opinion, if only for the sake of adding interest 
to their speculations. The preacher then delivered a short discourse 
of his own, in which he explained that the great orator, teacher, 
soldier, and preacher from the New World, the man who himself 
proposed to found another and a newer world, had consented to offer 
a few suggestions to that congregation to-day. He gave a brief out- 
line of Montana's career, glowing into a kind of eloquence as he 
went on, and described Montana as one who had been warrior, 
explorer, pioneer, political leader, and spiritual guide, and who now, 
he said, had been able to lay the hand that had wielded the sabre 
and the pickaxe in the soft clasp of London fashion, and had bidden 
the West End to throb with a new and noble pulsation. He drew 
some such picture of Montana in the fashionable circles of London 
as Horace Walpole in two or three lines has done of Burke amongst 
the nobility and the wits of Paris, where the charm and earnestness 
of Burke for a while, we are told, made Christianity fashionable. He 
alluded also to Montana as a man who originally came from the 
Old World, and, he vaguely hinted, from some great old family. 
The impression left upon the minds of the congregation was that 
Montana’s birth and parentage were of a lustre fully in keeping with 
that of his personal career. If he condescended to clasp hands with 
the working men as they were, it was not because he might not have 
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lived, if he chose, all his life in the drawing-rooms of duchesses 
and the ante-rooms of palaces. The speaker so fully believed all 
he said, and was evidently so thoroughly impressed by Montana, that 
his discourse fell with strong effect on the expectant congregation. 
Those who had seen Montana and those who had not seen him 
were alike eager for the moment when the hero of the hour should 
make his appearance. 

At the right time, and from a side door to which people’s eyes 
would not naturally have turned, Montana suddenly came. out and 
stood in an instant full in face of the congregation, on the plat- 
form from which the former speaker had_just been addressing them. 
A pale ray of sun found its way through the blurred panes of one 
window, and fell slanting on Montana’s head and face. He looked 
handsome, impressive, and almost unreal as he stood for a moment 
in perfect silence, and with his eyes looking directly at the congrega- 
tion, and seeming to search into the thoughts of every man and 
woman who gazed at him. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Montana had just begun 
with the words “ My brothers and my sisters,” when a cry from the 
midst of the hall turned every eye and every thought away from him. 
The cry came from the lips of the tall white-haired old man whom 
people had noticed not long before as he entered the church. 
Rising to his feet and clutching the rail of the seat before him, Mr. 
Varlowe fixed his gaze on Montana, and called aloud, “ Oh, Absalom, 
my son! my son!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“DOTH NOT A MEFTING LIKE THIS MAKE AMENDS?” 


PeruapPs, if Montana had not had time to resist the first impulse 
of his mind, he might have given in to what certain writers call “ the 
voice of nature.” Perhaps he might have welcomed with outward 
satisfaction at least his father’s recognition, and owned himself the 
long lost son. But unluckily for him, he had time to reflect. He 
could not stop in the middle of his discourse. He had to go on, 
and while going on he was well able to detach his thoughts from his 
subject and think over the course that was best for him to take. His 
eloquence did not cost him much trouble. The words came easily ; 
the thoughts were vague or very slender. A thread of idea was 
able to watera whole field of phrase. He was free to let his eloquence 
stream away 4s it would while he tried to review his position and 
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decide as to his course. He was not long undecided. Before he 
had got through half a dozen flowing sentences of monotonous 
eloquence and vague grandeur, he had made up his mind. 

Perhaps even then, if Lady Vanessa Barnes had not been with 

him, if she had not been brought into the place by him, if he had 
not exhibited her as a sort of stately captive in front of the whole 
congregation, he might have taken the part for a moment of a 
sincere and honest man, and gained by it in the end. But he could 
not resolve. to step down from his pinnacle of greatness in her 
presence. Just now he had the superiority, but in a moment the 
tables would be turned. He dreaded her free and thoughtless 
laughter, her ridicule and her contempt. He knew what sort of 
story she would make for her friends of the ridiculous scene she had 
witnessed in the East End church when the great leader and prophet, 
whose descent was veiled in a mystery almost as sublime as that of 
one of the sons of the Greek gods, was claimed in the church by a 
retired livery-stable keeper, and had to confess himself the son of 
such a father. Rather than suffer that, Montana thought, he would do 
anything. He kept telling himself all the time that it was not for 
any idle pride of his own, but for the sake of the cause. What 
would become of the cause he was to lead, the people whose chief 
and prophet he was to be, if he were thus made a theme for 
aristocratic ridicule and popular laughter? Then, after all, perhaps 
the old man was mistaken. There was still hope. It might turn 
out that the man was not Mr. Varlowe and his father, but somebody 
else ; and in any case, is everything true that one fancies has happened 
in his childhood and his youth? Perhaps it was all but a dream, 
the memory of that old narrow vulgar time in the coarse Northern 
town, when the youth of genius was still only dreaming of a career ; 
that time when even love itself seemed a burden to an ambitious 
young man determined to dazzle the world, and still kept back by 
the clinging arms of his tender wife. All that ought to be a dream-— 
ought to be only as smoke and cloud in the career of a great man, 
to be puffed away from the memory and regarded as nothing. 
Montana made up his mind. He put it to himself in one moment 
and in one phrase. The phrase suddenly rose up in his mind, and 
it nearly came to his tongue. It satisfied him ; it suited him as 
well as a code of morality. The phrase was this: “The man who 
would do great things belongs to the future, not to the past.” 
‘ Montana stood erect upon his platform, determined to belong to 
the future and not to the past. He saw his father’s eyes fixed on 
him with intense and wistful eagerness. He could see that Clement 
MM2 go 
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Hope was striving to keep the old man quiet, probably until some 
seemly moment should come for a meeting between him and his 
supposed son. He could see astonishment in the eyes of many 
people. He could see Lady Vanessa Barnes look up to him with 
amused curiosity in her looks. He turned his eyes composedly 
away and began his discourse. _ 

The discourse was surely very eloquent. It must have been. It 
told of “ the continuity of the human race.” It established the prin- 
ciple that men in this world, and in whatever world, are capable of 
working in constant unbroken co-operation ; that the workers in 
other spheres are influencing us by their help and sympathy and 
their encouragement if we be only worthy to receive it; and that 
we in our turn can spread the widening circle of our influence to 
realms of whose composition and population we have no conception 
now. Tosome of his listeners it seemed an almost angelic eloquence. 
Montana’s voice was so sweet, sonorous, and musical ; his action 
was so graceful, his look was so intense, that some who gazed on 
him and listened to him seemed to be lifted into a higher and a 
purer atmosphere than that of the common day. Some there were, 
probably, even in that hall, who found a certain difficulty in under- 
standing what Montana was talking about, who did not quite see that 
he had clearly made out an immediate connection between themselves 
and everybody else in all creation, and who even had a sort of doubt 
as to whether Montana really knew much more about all the other 
worlds he was describing than they did themselves. 

Perhaps, if Clement Hope had had a mind free to pay any atten- 
tion to the subject, he might have become a little sceptical too ; but 
happily for his continued faith in his leader, his whole soul was 
absorbed in the effort to keep Mr. Varlowe in decorous restraint. He 
was so agitated and perturbed by what had happened, and what he 
feared might again happen, that he had no thought for the words of 
the orator. The sweet full voice sounded in his ears, but brought 
with it no meaning to his senses. 

As for Sydney Marion, she tried to catch a gleam of distinct 
meaning now and then, honestly tried, and honestly reasoned with 
herself as to whether it was not her stupidity, and whether, after all, 
the people around were not right, and the discourse was not eloquent, 
entrancing, exalting. But it came to an end without having con- 
vinced her that she was wrong. 

Lady Vanessa listened with good-humoured indifference—that is 
to say, she listened to a passage now and then, and, as she did not 
care much about the continuity of the race, she allowed her thoughts 
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to wander away to anything else. The incident which preluded the 
discourse astonished her for a while, but she assumed that it was 
really only the case of some crazy old man whose admiration for the 
great Montana had led him into some ridiculous demonstration. 
That sort of thing, for aught she knew, might be one of the ordinary 
ceremonies of the Church of Free Souls. She remembered having 
been taken when she was a child to some sort of church or meeting- 
house, or religious assemblage of some kind, where an old woman 
got up and sang a queer crooning chant in the middle of the cere- 
monies, and nobody seemed shocked or even astonished ; therefore, 
for all she knew, grey-haired men might be crying out symbolical 
recognition of imaginary sons at every meeting in the Church of 
Free Souls. Such might, in fact, be only the accepted way among 
that congregation of expressing admiration for the preacher ; some- 
thing in a manner equivalent to the “ hear, hear” of the House of 
Commons. 

As for Geraldine, she, like Clement Hope, was wholly absorbed 
by the strange incident, by the cry of the old man, his wild recogni- 
tion of a supposed son. Her eyes were fixed all the time on him 
and on Clement. She watched with the deepest sympathy and 
interest the young man’s eager efforts to keep the old man from 
again disturbing the quiet of the audience. She admired Mr. Var- 
lowe’s face and figure. He seemed the artist’s very ideal of a noble 
and a loving father claiming a long-lost son, if one were seeking such 
subject for a picture. She felt deeply for Clement. She assumed 
that some pathetic memory must have proved too much for Mr. 
Varlowe, and made him for the moment like one distraught, and she 
was grieved to think of the pain that would have to be borne by poor 
Clement if the mood of distraction should last. She felt a strange 
longing, which it would have needed some courage to gratify, even in 
that odd place—a longing to go over and take a seat at Mr. Var- 
lowe’s other side, and help Clement in trying to quiet him, and 
comfort him, and reason him out of his delusion. Indeed, she was 
so impulsive a girl that, if Sydney Marion had not been with her, it 
is quite possible that she might have made an attempt to carry this 
longing into action. But under Sydney Marion’s quiet eyes she felt 
morally coerced into remaining quiet, and so she sat and endured 
Montana’s discourse, and did not even try to catch the meaning of 
one word of it. 

The discourse came to an end at last. Montana descended the 
steps of his platform slowly, and with his accustomed air of unruffied 
composure. He looked earnestly to where Mr. Varlowe and 
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Clement were sitting, and his look was full of sympathy and com- 
miseration. Some kindly wonder and curiosity were expressed in it 
as well. He almost stopped for a moment as he was about to leave 
the room, in order to turn one other glance upon the old man who 
had so strangely interrupted his discourse. Every one saw Montana 
thus employ his sympathetic eyes ; and many thought it but another 
evidence, if such were needed, of Montana’s tenderness for all men. 
There were persons who might have been so vexed, even preachers 
and professed ministers of religion, by any interruption of the kind 
as to lose patience and pity for the author of the disturbance. But 
Montana had only sympathy and kindly feeling for this foolish old 
man, who had so nearly turned the whole proceedings of the day into 
ridicule. 

Why did a sudden ray of strange conviction pierce into the 
perplexity of Geraldine’s mind just at that moment? She never 
could tell ; but the expression on Montana’s face, which deceived so 
many others, carried instant enlightenment to her. She felt sure 
that the old man was Montana’s father, and that Montana knew it. 
This had not occurred to her at first. She thought, like everybody 
else, that the poor old man was simply the victim of an hallucination 
born of his love and his hope. But Montana’s expression as he 
looked across at Mr. Varlowe seemed to strike home to her very 
heart with the conviction that he was acting a part. The expression 
was so carefully, so artificially adjusted for the occasion, as it seemed 
to her, that it could only be put on for the purpose of playing out a 
part. It may be that she was helped to this belief by the striking 
likeness which she suddenly saw in Montana’s face and figure to the 
face and figure of the old man who claimed him as a son. Mr. 
Varlowe was but Montana whitened with the hoar-frost of time. 
Montana was but a dark-haired and cold-hearted Mr. Varlowe. 
Geraldine felt terribly satisfied of the truth of her conviction ; 
terribly, because there was something appalling in the belief that such 
a man was an utter impostor, and that nobody would believe it but 
herself, and that she would have to be that very day, almost every 
day, in his company. 

As Montana passed out of the room, he fixed on Clement a 
special look of affectionate interest and sympathy. Mr. Varlowe 
gazed wistfully after him, and made a movement as if he would 
leave his seat. Clement quietly kept him in his place. Geraldine 
could see that to Mr. Varlowe’s start and gaze of imploring affection 
Montana only responded by the same look of interested kindiiness 
arid commiseration, the look of one who feels for some apparent 
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delusion or sorrow on the part of a perfect stranger. Geraldine felt 
as if the blood in her veins were turning chill. 

Montana remained in the room alone until the short service was 
over. He was waiting with quiet composure, although with a mind 
far from quiet, for the inevitable moment, not many moments off, 
when he must be confronted with his father. The time came. A 
knock was heard at the door. Montana opened it, and his father 
and Clement Hope came in. Mr. Varlowe began in his rough 
Northern way :— 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t know me, Edmund, my boy ? 
You don’t mean to say you don’t recognise your father? You are 
Edmund Varlowe. Good God! of course youare. I’d know you 
among ten thousand.” 

Montana turned to Clement and looked into his eyes. Clement’s 
own gaze had wonder and bewilderment in it. Montana looked 
him full in the face, and shook his head with a kindly commiserating 
expression. “This is Mr. Varlowe, your father?” he asked of the 
young man. 

“ Yes,” said Clement ; “ he thinks you are his son.” 

“Thinks he is my son!” Mr. Varlowe exclaimed; ‘God! I know 
he ismy son. Do you think I could ever be mistaken? I have 
waited, and watched, and prayed for him to come back these years, 
and I knew he would come back. I knew he would come all the 
time, and I knew him the moment I saw him come into that pulpit 
to preach. Why won’t you speak? Why won’t you say you know 
me?” 

** My dear old friend,” said Montana sweetly, “I am sorry, so 
sorry, to have to disappoint your hopes, your very very natural hopes, 
to see your son. Assuredly you will see him one day yet—pray 
Heaven you may. But you are mistaken about me. I am not your 
son. I could wish I were, to be the son of so fond a father, and to 
be able to give him back the hope of his life; but you will trust 
to a better and a higher hope than I can give you. I am not your 
son.” 

Mr. Varlowe threw his arms wildly out, as if he would call all the 
world and all nature to bear witness for him in his extraordinary 
bewilderment. 

“Well,” he said, “this beats all! This is what I have been 
waiting for and praying for these years. This is what I have longed 
for ; and now it all comes to this! My son comes back, and he 
don’t know me, and he won’t know me! What are you ashamed of, 
Edmund? Do you think I am poor? I am not poor. I have 
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plenty of money. Do you think I will trouble you or interfere with 
you? Iwill not. You may have any career you like now. I will 
help you to it. You shall have all my money. You shall have any- 
thing. Don’t say you are not my boy. Don’t, don’t say it!” 

Montana shook his head sadly and sweetly. He felt no mental 
or moral difficulty, now that the step was taken. He had decided that 
he was not the son of the old livery-stable keeper, and, in his present 
condition, that decision had settled everything. He felt no trouble 
of conscience, but was serenely satisfied with himself. He was sorry 
for the old man, but it was only as one is sorry for somebody in a 
play, or at most is sorry for some stranger whose grief one sees and 
pities, but cannot share. 

Clement tried to draw Mr Varlowe away. 

“ You had better come, father ; and don’t you think you ought 
to say something to Mr. Montana to explain your mistake? You 
see it is a mistake now, don’t you?” 

“It is not a mistake,” Mr. Varlowe exclaimed in a thundering 
voice, smiting the floor with his stick. ‘I never was mistaken ; I 
could not be mistaken in my boy. That is my Edmund, though he 
casts me off ; and he is my Edmund still, though I cast him off now. 


Come away, Clem, my lad. You are my son now, and you alone ; 
but as sure as God’s in heaven, that man there is Edmund Varlowe, 
who was the son of my wife, Catherine Varlowe, and of myself; and 
all the world will know it one day just as well as he knows it now. 
Come away, lad.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





FACTS OF FAMILY NOMENCLATURE. 


] E were told on good authority many years since that the sur- 
names of England and Wales probably numbered from thirty- 
five to forty thousand.' A separate estimate, dating also some time 
back, reckoned them as reaching to about the same figures.? We shall 
find reason in the course of these observations for believing that at 
the present time they must be more numerous still than they were 
when the calculations quoted were made. To what is it owing that 
our cognomens are so many—as many, it: would seem, at least, as 
(excluding technicalities) are the words in the English language itself ? 
In pursuing this inquiry, as we propose to do in the following pages, 
we shall find ourselves brought into contact with several facts of family 
nomenclature which, as we hope, will prove to be not without 
interest for our readers. 

It will be convenient if at the outset we name a few leading dates 
with which the subject connects itself, and set down a few memor- 
anda as to the stuff of which English surnames have been made. 

From earliest days, wherever the stock of personal names was 
small in proportion to the number of persons bearing them, there 
surnames of some kind must have been used for the sake of personal 
distinction ; and it would be hard, nay, impossible, to say when such 
usage began. But the perpetuation of these added appellatives, in 
the shape of hereditary surnames such as we now use, is quite 
another matter. It is not difficult to state approximately the time at 
which this latter practice arose. Speaking roughly, we may mention 
the year 1000 as the date of its origin, and the year of the Norman 
Conquest as that of its introduction into England. But the fashion 
then imported was not for several centuries generally adopted. It 
spread but slowly downwards through the social ranks, until in 1538 
Lord Cromwell’s injunction, under which parochial registration was 
begun, tended to establish it finally among all classes. It was during 
the five hundred years thus covered that most of our family surnames 
were created. After this the possibilities of addition to the stock 


' Registrar-General’s Sixteenth Annual Report. 
? Quoted in Lower’s Patronymica Britannica, p. xxiv. 
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were neirowed. They were very far, however, from being destroyed, 
and this will become abundantly apparent as we go on. For three 
centuries longer—namely, up to 1837, when Lord John Russell’s Civil 
Registration Act came into force—there were certainly frequent 
augmentations of the cognominal fund. We shall find reason, more- 
over, for believing that even under the general and greatly improved 
registration system last referred to—which is still substantially in 
force—accessions to the number of surnames must have continucd 
to take place. 

It will be noticed that the eras here suggested have reference to 
registration ; and there is justification for thus dividing the history of 
hereditary surnames, since their stability is undoubtedly to some 
extent affected by the degree of completeness and care with which 
they are recorded. The periods are three. The first begins in 1066 
and ends in 1538. It yields unlimited scope for the creation of 
permanent cognomens, for it is not only the era in which they were but 
coming into use, but it is also ¢he pre-registration period. Such name- 
records as it produces, whether ecclesiastical, monastic, municipal, 
or otherwise, are partial and irregular. The second period extends 
from 1538 to 1837, and presents diminished opportunities for cogno- 
minal increase. It is the era of parochial registers. The surnames 
of the people, now hereditary in all ranks, are more or less regularly 
set down in writing. The third period consists of the forty-four years 
of modern civil registration. This system remedies many defects and 
omissions peculiar to that which preceded it, and which it supersedes 
without destroying. Hence it restricts more than ever the possi- 
bilities of addition to the denominational total. 

Passing on to the materials out of which our surnames have been 
made, we must set in the first place the names of towns, villages, and 
estates. Under the feudal system, landed possessions naturally gave 
names totheir owners, while at marketsand other public meeting-places 
persons bearing the same baptismal names were often distinguished 
by the names of the parishes or hamlets in which they lived ; or, 
again, migrants from country to town, or from city to city, associated 
by new neighbours with the places they had-travelled from, came to 
be called by the names of those places. It must be remembered 
that, when surnames were taking permanent shape, any personal appel- 
lation was liable to become hereditary. 

It was long ago noticed that every town, village, and hamlet in 
England has afforded a family name. It may be observed that 
persons have often paid back to place-nomenclature the appellations 
borrowed from it, and may indeed sometimes in the first instance 
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have conferred upon it their own names. The exchange thus 
occasionally carried on has been exemplified as follows:—“ First, 
Gomerie the man fixes his dwelling on a hill, and the place is called 
after him—Mont-Gomerie. Secondly, Mont-Gomerie the place gives 
name to Roger de Montgomery the man. Thirdly, Montgomery the 
man, following the fortunes of the Conqueror, founds and calls after 
his own name Montgomery in Wales. Fourthly, Montgomery the 
place again in its turn gives surnames to men.” ! 

With cognomens drawn from names of places are to be ranked 
those created by the situations or circumstances of dwellings. The 
jutting cliff; the airy heath; the sheltering oak, ash, or elm; the 
“ brook that babbled by;” the wayside crucifix ; the rustic grange, 
or ford, or stile ; all these and many other kindred objects lent their 
names—varied in a hundred ways as their special characteristics 
differed—to the inhabitants of houses placed near or amidst them ; 
and like others, these names became hereditary. The A/wed/s, the 
Brookers, the Bygroves, the Coombses, the Greens, the Moores, the 
Nashes, the Reddiffes, the Rudmans, and many others among us 
to-day owe their family denominations to the source we refer to. 
Such names must have been conferred by the émmediate neighbours 
of those whom they first distinguished ; while the names of hamlets, 
villages, towns, and shires must have been acquired more or less ata 
distance from those places. 

The great sum of /ocal surnames, which there is good reason for 
supposing constitutes a majority of the entire number of family ap- 
pellations now existing, has been further swelled by immigrants 
from Scotland, from Ireland, and from foreign shores, who have added 
to it the names of their native countries, provinces, and cities, or 
such approximations to those names as English tongues have been 
able to pronounce. 

Trades, occupations, and offices have, as every one knows, given 
family names to large numbers. The familiar Smith is the most 
prominent example of the trade-names. The Registrar-General has 
shown by his ‘figures that it is what it would be expected to be, the 
commonest surname in England and Wales ; and Zaylor, a kindred 
cognomen, stands fourth in point of frequency.? - The thatcher who 
sheltered our fathers from the storm ; the flesher who fed them ; the 
crowder who fiddled for their entertainment; the showler who 
covered them in their last earthly resting-place—each has be- 
queathed the name that his calling gave him to descendants who 


1 The Teutonic Name System, by Robert Ferguson, p. 489. 
* Registrar-General’s Annual Report for 1853, Table xvii, 
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are amidst us to-day, for any London directory will disclose Zhack- 
erays, Fletchers, Crowthers, and Shovellers. And so with innumer- 
able other toilers of the past, in innumerable divisions and sub- 
divisions of industry ; so, too, with various ancient office-bearers, 
whose offices are now, it may be, extinct, or newly named, or not 
easily traceable in the names of their representatives, by reason of 
altered spelling. Some surnames of the occupation class, as Cookson, 
Hindson, Stewardson, and Wrightson, indicate that their first bearers 
were distinguished, not by their own trades or callings, but by those 
of their fathers. 

Baptismal or personal names constitute a third great fund from 
which the necessities of family nomenclature have been supplied. 
They have become surnames, not only in their complete forms, but 
in the many familiar shapes which usage may have assigned to them— 
as the monosyllabic appellatives once current in the workshop or on 
the farm, and as the affectionate diminutives that found favour in the 
domestic circle. Thus with the everyday Richard. “From the name 
proper,” says a careful student of parish registers and an interesting 
writer on surnames,' “we get Richards and Richardson, Ricks and 
Rix, Rickson and Rixon or Ritson, Rickards and Ricketts. From 
the curter Dick or Diccon we derive Dicks or Dix, Dickson or 
Dixon, Dickens or Diccons, and Dickenson or Dicconson. From 
Hitchin, once nearly as familiar as Dick, we get Hitchins, Hitchinson, 
Hitchcock, and Hitchcox.” Most surnames of the family now under 
consideration add to the personal names on which they are based 
either the possessive “‘s” or the more explicit “son,” these being 
the Saxon patronymic forms, as the prefixes “ Fitz” and “ Ab” or 
“ Ap” (from Mab=son) are respectively the Norman and Welsh. 
But some are devoid of any such explanatory modifications. ‘There 
are, for example, ancient Anglo-Saxon names now existing as sur- 
names in their original shapes. Of these it is conjectured that in 
post-Norman days they were revived by persons of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and adopted by them as family surnames in deference to 
ancestral memories. Of the first transmitters of patronymic sur- 
names in general, it may be safely assumed that they were the sfay- 
at-homes of their families—the domestic and unambitious ones who 
were content to tread quietly in their fathers’ footsteps. While the 
enterprising brother travelled to a distance, and acquired a surname, 
perhaps, from the remote town or shire of his birth with which new 
associates identified him ; while the brother of strong predilections 


1 Rev. C, W. Bardsley, M.A., author of English Surnames. Chatto & Windus, 
Second Edition, p. 40. 
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seized his favourite occupation, and extracted from it his distinguishing 
appellation—the least sanguine, least original of the three, betook 
himself calmly to his father’s business, was naturally called merely 
the son of his father, and handed down to his descendants a surname 
based upon that father’s baptismal denomination. 

The remaining cognomens existing in England seem to have 
been very variously derived. Personal characteristics ; the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral worlds ; incidents of history ; abstract ideas ; 
symbols ; social and domestic relations, &c., have supplied or 
appear to have supplied them. But in family nomenclature—and 
especially in that branch of it of which we now speak—it is em- 
phatically true that “things are not what they seem ;” and the 
name-lists formed in deference to the semb/ances of their component 
denominations are found to be much battered when etymology has 
been brought to bearupon them. The miscellanies under considera- 
tion certainly include a large number of ick-names ; and many of 
their oddities again are traceable to the signs so universally adopted 
by the town tradesmen of former days. 

It will be allowed that the several sources of family nomenclature 
mentioned are sufficient in themselves to have produced a very large 
number of surnames. Let us now consider the causes which have 
operated in the further multiplication of the cognomens so 
created. Foremost amongst these is the énexact orthography of past 
times, which resulted from the habit of spelling by ear. The name 
Shirecliffe has been found spelt in fifty-five, and Mainwaring in one 
hundred and thirty-one different ways.' To take a couple more 
examples—from the opening days of our second period: “Our 
great poet’s name appears Shaksfere in the register of Stratford church; 
it is Shackspeare in the body of his will, but that very instrument is 
indorsed Mr. Shackspere’s will. He himself has written his name 
in two different ways, Shakspeare and Shakspere.”* The writer 
whom we quote also instances Sir Walter Raleigh’s surname, which 
was spelt by himself and his contemporaries in all sorts of ways— 
Ralegh, Raleigh, Rawleigh, Raweley, and Rawly. By such various 
renderings as these, large numbers of practically new surnames have 
been originated. It will have been observed that even slight dif- 
ferences in the spelling of surnames probably identical are in the 
present day sometimes carefully maintained by their owners as though 
denoting different origins. It would never do to class the Smythes 
at the Hall even denominationally with the Smiths at the shop ; yet 


1 Lower’s Patronymica Britannica, p. xix. 
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possibly the self-same armourer of the middle ages was the progenitor 
of both families. 

All other corruptive forces tend likewise to multiply the surnames 
which they assail, for the reason that they operate only. upon some 
representatives of the several cognomens, leaving others untouched. A 
few of these forces may be stated. A common one has been an 
habitual attempt on the part of the people to make sense out of 
surnames of unaccustomed sound—to shape the unfamiliar words of 
family nomenclature into others more homely to which they may 
have borne slight resemblance. An unworthy insular trick of carica- 
turing foreign words has had a like effect. Here and there, for 
example, the surname Argument is to be met with. It is believed to 
be a corrupted form of Aigu-mont' a surname originally acquired by 
some man who dwelt either on a sharp-pointed hill or in the Norman 
hamlet which had already from its position been thus styled. 
If, therefore, this account be correct, Argument and Montagu are 
similarly derived. But English lips being less used to Norman 
nomenclature than to that synonym of debate which has come to 
suggest also heat and obstinacy, have at once extinguished a doubt 
and parodied a French word by shaping Aigumont into Argument. 
ew affords a somewhat similar instance ; but here the familiar sense 
is attained, not by modified sound, but by altered spelling only. Pew 
is simply Pugh or ap-Hugh = son of Hugh, the common Welsh 
surname; but in England the cognomen has not seldom been 
rendered in the first-named prosaic form. Nowadays pews generally 
suggest the desirableness of a restoration; and it might be thought 
that the Pew in question might at least be restored to Pugh without 
much risk of error. But the case is rather one exemplifying the 
danger of such attempted renewals ; for it so happens that the Hugh 
and therefore the Pugh which come from Wales are erroneous. 
“ The true Anglicised Welsh form” of the Keltic name set forth in 
them “is Hu or Hew.”* Pew, therefore, when of Welsh descent, is 
not so wrong after all ; though we venture to regard its correctness— 
in some cases at least—as owing to the tendency now under con- 
sideration. In the same manner, Goodluck is considered to have 
been made from Guthlac; Tremble from Trumbold; and Gumboil 
from Gundbald—the originals being all old personal names. 

The inclination to save trouble in pronunciation is strong and 
general. It could not be expected that surnames would escape the 
effects of this inclination, and in fact they abound in tokens of its 
} Lower’s Patronymica Britannica, 
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agency. Sometimes their syllables have been boldly slurred over 
and at last dropped, as in the cases of Cholmondeley and Brambieby, 
which, having in the first place come to be sounded Chum/ey and 
Brambley or Bramley, have since been sometimes written and trans- 
mitted in those forms. Sevenoaks, in like manner, first shortened 
into Sennoks, now takes the still more concise form of Snooks ; and 
Sparke was once a nickname three syllables long, viz. Sparrow- 
hawk. Terminations are especially liable to be clipped. ngs, for 
example, a common ending to English cognomens, has_ often been 
pared down to cus or-ens ; Livings to Livens ; Rawlings to Rawlins, 
or by further compression of sound to o//ins. In such words as 
Vincent the final consonant is dropped, the result being Vinson, 
Vinsun, and the like. Vowel sounds undergo frequent curtailment ; 
compounds are simplified, and the long shrinks to the short. Byhouse 
has thus been reduced to Byus, Caird to Card, Tearall to Turrell, 
and, with some additional abbreviation, Po/and to Pullen. The 
omission of the letter H in pronunciation has left its mark upon 
surnames. A/kins has been shown to be Ha/kins—(a diminutive of 
Henry in the genitive case)—less its aspirate ; and Anger owns no 
connection with the passion, but represents Hanger—the name 
given to a wooded slope in the South of England, and sometimes 
consequently to those dwelling at or near such places.’ Arris and 
Arding, both to be found among English surnames, yield further 
examples of the omission in question. 

But, on the other hand, a tendency exists to misapply familiar 
syllables and accustomed literal conjunctions, although their utterance 
may be more troublesome than that of the sounds for which they 
are substituted. Sometimes perhaps this is only a lesser manifesta- 
tion of the proneness already noted to shape the stranger vocal 
expression into the homelier. Surnames give evidence of the bias 
we refer to as well as of its opposite. ngs, which is liable as we 
have seen to be improperly clipped, occasionally as improperly takes 
the place of the simpler endings to which it is elsewhere made to 
give way. So Wickings has here and there arisen out of Wickens, 
which is itself a debased form of Wivkins, a diminutive of William ; 
and Austin has sometimes been corrupted into Austing by a relative 
process. 

The misapplication of the letter H may here be referred to. It 
seems to arise from exactly the same insenstbility with regard to the 
aspirate which leads to the omission of the sound where it ought to 
be heard, It has had startling effects on family nomenclature, In 
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Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and other neighbouring counties, the 
surnames Heaven and Heavens are found. They would at first 
sight be supposed to indicate some reference to that place of happi- 
ness which piety trusts at last to reach—the place that is lifted or 
heaven up high above earth. But such is not the case. They are 
merely false versions of Evan and Evans, the familiar Welsh cognomens 
representing the personal name Zvan. We have noticed Hambrose 
in Kent; and near Clun, in Shropshire, the less intelligible Hints. 
The latter may probably be the same as Hince, which is to be met 
with in the neighbourhood mentioned; and ince is apparently an 
improperly aspirated /nce, a well-known surname of the local class 
derived from places in the north-western shires. /Vood is a family 
name that has sometimes been completely transformed by the mis- 
application we are speaking of in conjunction with another vulgarism. 
It will be remembered that initial Ws are often disregarded by the 
lower classes in all parts of the country. The leaning in this direc- 
tion makes Wood into Ood, and the word thus denuded takes shelter 
under the aspirate and becomes Hood. It has been suggested that 
the name of Robin Hood the famous outlaw underwent the transfor- 
mation just noticed, and that it was really Robin of the Wood, that 
is, Robin of Sherwood Forest. Be this as it may, Hvod is believed 
to have an independent existence and origin as a surname. It is 
held to be either a corruption of an old personal name, or to be 
commemorative of a peculiar headdress worn by its first trans- 
mitters. 

Provincialisms of pronunciation are worthy of a few words or 
separate remark in reference to their corrupting effect on surnames. 
In Wilts and Somerset talk the sounds of ar and or change places. 
The card is tied round the trunk ; the address is written on a cord. 
There can be little doubt that Archard, now a distinct surname, 
arose from Orchard through this transposition ; and Xortright has 
perhaps proceeded from Cartwright in like manner. A well-known 
drawl of pronunciation in the same shires has created Aish, Naish, 
and Paish out of Ash, Nash, and Pash. Vranch is, we believe, 
French phonetically written, as uttered by Dorset labourers. One of 
Sidney Smith’s stories turns upon the Yorkshire way of pronouncing 
Ambrose as amorous. Whether Amorous now exists as a surname we 
are uncertain ; but as a Christian name we have found it, and it is 
likely to have been made such by the local utterance on which the 
humourist’s tale is based. There are some cases in which provin- 
cialisms obliterate distinctions between separate cognomens. Gay, 
a family name of the variety created by personal characteristics, is 
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broadened by Wiltshire tongues into Guy, and is believed to have 
become mingled with that denomination which is merely the per- 
sonal name of various associations, from squibs and tar-barrels to 
the Round Table. In Northamptonshire Guy would certainly be 
sounded Gay, and this county may have effected a restitution to the 
latter surname of what Wilts has taken fromit. Sherwood, a cognomen 
of the /oca/ family, is in some parts of the country popularly called 
Sherrad, in which form it is likely to pass into Sherrard of separate 
origin. Assumption is a name that was formerly given in baptism to 
children born on the Church festival. Thus acquired by individuals, 
it would, according to the frequent usage of our first denominational 
period, readily become a surname. In the West of England it 
appears shorn of its first syllable in the family denomination Sumption 
or Sumsion ; but here by vulgar local pronunciation it becomes 
Simpson or Simson. Thus a cognomen with a history of special 
interest is liable to be lost in one of commonplace lineage, for 
Simpson or Simson usually means merely Simon’s son, although 
possibly, as has been suggested, it may sometimes have been derived 
from Samson. With provincialisms cockneyisms may be considered. 
Cockneys are probably largely answerable in the first place for the 
denominational results (already referred to) of an omitted or wrongly 
inserted aspirate. They too it seems to be who have occasionally 
exchanged the initial W of surnames into V ; shaping Wadters, for 
instance, into Valters. ‘“ Perhaps,” says an amusing writer, with 
respect to the converse of this transposition, “to cockney usage it 
may also be owing that the surnames of Vinegar, Vulgar, and Viper, 
are sometimes seen as Winegar, Wulgar, and Wiper.”' It would 
not usually be in the place where the peculiar mode of utterance 
prevails that the writing of the surname would begin to follow the 
pronunciation ; but at a distance, where perhaps the appellation 
itself, and certainly the peculiarity of speech, would be unfamiliar. 
The migrations of labourers, which at different times during late 
years have gone on so largely from the agricultural districts to the 
centres of manufacturing industry, have supplied exactly the con- 
ditions under which the kind of corruption now referred to is likely 
to take permanent shape. The young migrants would carry with 
them their provincial speech, and unluckily their ignorance also ; in 
the adopted home of improved pay and prospects they would become 
husbands and fathers; and in dictating there the registers of 
marriage or of birth they would be not unlikely—labouring under the 

' English Surnames as seenin Groups, by C. L. Lordan. Houlston & Sons, 
Second Edition, p. 45. 
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double disadvantage of uncouth utterance and inability to spell—to 
signify their surnames to the parson or other registrar in ways 
leading to error. Here, then, is exemplified the kind of process by 
which, even under the improved registration-system of our third period, 
family denominations may still be corrupted, and so multiplied. 
Under that system the ‘testimony of the informant is necessarily made 
the basis of the register. It is mostly beyond the registrar’s power 
to correct supposed errors, or to suggest solutions of doubts as to 
the rendering of surnames, from knowledge or inference of his-own. 
Checks may be applied and proofs obtained in a few instances ; 
but there are many more cases in which none such are within 
reach. 

Foundlings, presenting themselves to society nameless, have 
afforded and continue to afford opportunity for additions to the sum 
of surnames. It has been sometimes supposed that Bytheway, 
Bythesea, &c., arose from the finding of their first bearers in those 
situations; but dwellings so placed are more likely to have origi- 
nated such titles. The days of the week and the months of the year 
have named many foundlings. So also, probably, have festivals and 
seasons, as Lent, Lammas, Easterday, Pentecost, Christmas, Christ- 
masday, &c. ; but as season names have often been given in baptism, 
they have supplied family denominations mediately as well as imme- 
diately. Formerly the little stranger often received by way of 
cognomen the name of the patron saint of the parish in which he 
had been discovered. This, of course, might or might not be a 
novelty among family surnames. Many foundlings baptized at the 
Temple church were called Zemple and Templar. And places still 
sometimes supply surnames to the waifs of society. The papers 
lately informed us that a child found in Addison Road, Kensington, 
had been named Ruth Addison, and that another discovered in 
Onslow Gardens had been called Michael Gardens. At the 
Foundling Hospital there has been for many years a kindly avoidance 
of singularity in the surnames selected for the children, but not 
every one to whose care foundlings may be consigned is so con- 
siderate as are the authorities of that Institution. Zroovie was once 
given by way of surname to a child found exposed.' ‘“ The surname 
Found,” says Lower, whom we have before quoted, “was given to a 
foundling at Doncaster, not many generations since. The corre- 
sponding name /nventus formerly existed there.” Found survives as 
a family appellation, and Found/ing itself is also to be met with as a 
cognomen at the present day. In the birth registers now kept, a// 
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the names given to a foundling are necessarily treated as personal ; 
but usage soon separates the appellatives peculiar to the indivi- 
dual from the name which he will share with others if he have 
descendants. 

Runaways of all kinds are liable to acquire unusual denominations 
which may add to the stock of surnames. With no inclination to 
reveal their proper cognomens, they are likely to acquiesce in the 
application to them of the sodriguets selected to distinguish them by 
new comrades ; and these may by usage become so entirely their 
own, as to describe them in the registers of their marriages and 
in those of their children’s births—thus passing into permanent family 
denominations. Surnames of this class possess no characteristics 
by which they may be conclusively identified, but some of the un- 
explained oddities of hereditary nomenclature may probably be 
reckoned among them. It is easy to see that the way must still to 
a certain extent remain open for cognominal increase of the sort now 
in question ; and thus the nick-names that formerly—and chiefly 
during the first era of our name-history—so largely swelled the 
number of surnames, probably continue to do so now, only in a very 
modified degree. 

Illegitimate children in the present day usually take the surname 
of the mother, that of the father being often given to them as a per- 
sonal name. Surnames are therefore seldom now added to by 
illegitimacy. But in the earliest of our three eras, and probably 
later, curious and novel titles were invented for the baseborn. In the 
“History of Parish Registers”! a passage is quoted about a certain 
Joane, illegitimate child of John York and Anne Cooper, who was 
called Yorkkoope. Bastard and Lovechild express their meaning 
clearly. Numerous female personal names, or what appear to be 
such, or their derivations, exist as surnames, and suggest a like 
origin. Among the number are Amy, Anns, Retty, Betson, Dolly, 
Eve, Hester, Judy, Kitty, Maggs, Matilda, Meggy, Molson, Pegg, 
Pegson, Polly, Rosamond, Ruth, and Susans. ‘Though many of these, 
and others like them, are mere corruptions of men’s names, a con- 
siderable remainder are judged to be veritable metronymics. Such 
would often, no doubt, point to the illegitimate birth of those who 
first bore them. But not so, we may suppose, of necessity. A 
mother of strong and prominent character wedded toa feeble and 
subject spouse would, we imagine, be more likely than he to furnish 
a distinguishing appellation for the children ; and this appellation 
would be as liable as any to become a surname under the condition s 
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which existed from the Conquest to the Reformation. It may be 
noted in passing that if some surnames appear to have been caused 
by illegitimacy when their origin was of a different kind, others 
must be attributed to it which might not at first sight be suspected 
of such a connection. Monk, Abbot, Nunn, &c., are among those 
family names which consideration shows could not have become such 
by legitimate means. 

Many personal names, a large number of them taken from the 
Bible, have become family surnames as lately as at the commence- 
ment of our third period. The scene of the transformation has been 
Wales, where not long ago it was usual for a boy to receive by way 
of surname the Christian name of his father, grandfather, or some 
other relative whom his parents wished to please or honour. Thus 
Evan, son of John Williams, having a well-to-do maternal uncle 
named Owen Thomas, might be called after him Avan Owen. The 
Jather’s Christian name, however, most often supplied the surname 
of the children ; and, in the case of the eldest son, the father’s 
names were merely transposed, and Owen Thomas's first-born was 
called Zhomas Owen. To the present day these usages are to some 
extent kept up for appellative purposes. But the mass of the Christian 
names of Wales is as little diversified as is that of its surnames, and 
hence the novelties introduced into family nomenclature by the prac- 
tices referred to are comparatively few. Nevertheless, their actual 
number is considerable. Such surnames as Absalom, Benjamin, 
Cornelius, Daniel, Elias, Enoch, Isaac, Jacob, Jehu, Jeremiah, Joseph, 
Joshua, Matthias, Methusalem,' Micah, Moses, Samuel, Theophilus, 
Timothy, and Zacharias, which may be found sprinkled over the 
Principality, have many of them certainly become hereditary in the 
way described. To assert this, however, is not to deny that some of 
the number may also have become hereditary otherwise and elsewhere. 
But whenever a Hebrew origin is suspected because of a Hebrew 
surname (most of the above-mentioned, it will be observed, are such), 
it should be ascertained, before conclusions are drawn, whether the 
bearer of the family title be not merely a Welshman possessed of a 
patronymic cognomen but a generation old. The author of the 
“History of Christian Names” has remarked on the connection 
between Calvinism and Old Testament nomenclature ;? and the 
dominant religious body in Wales—that, namely, of the Calvinistic 
Methodists—has certainly adhered to the traditions of its creed in this 
matter. Modern registration discountenances and will ultimately extin- 


' Methuselah is often so represented. 
* History of Christian Names, by Miss Yonge,‘vol. i. p. 19. 
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guish the custom of applying to children the personal names of their 
relatives as surnames ; but it has been compelled to recognise appel- 
lations created by that custom, and these it has settled and perpetuated. 

To the causes of the increase of surnames which have been 
mentioned, others doubtless might be added; as the adoption by 
some families of new ways of rendering their patronymics in order to 
avoid unpleasant associations, the revival of old modes of spelling, 
&c. Enough, however, has been said to show that the multiplication 
has been, and in some degree still is, an easy and natural process, 
and to extinguish surprise at the number of family denominations 
existing. When it is remembered, too, how many have been the 
modifying forces, and how likely it is that several of them may in 
the course of years have operated one after another upon the same 
appellations, it will be expected that numerous surnames must not 
only have drifted far away from their originals, but must have been 
transformed into words having associations widely removed from 
those of family nomenclature, and therefore not a little ludicrous 
when connected with it. To a few of such transformations we have 
already referred, and by such there can be no doubt many of the 
drolleries of our surnames have been created. These drolleries— 
taking them as we find them, without eliminating those whose history 
is known—are indeed numerous and startling. It is difficult to offer 
a selection which may give a just notion of their variety, but an 
attempt to do so shall be made. 

We may consider ourselves to be in the domain of registration, 
and will begin at home. Registers are people as well as documents ; 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths exist not only as facts to be entered 
and statistically weighed under the Registrar-General’s direction, but 
as born, marriageable, and mortal men and women. Sexes are by no 
means so restricted in number as is popularly supposed. Boys (as well 
as Boyses), Bachelors, and Swains adound, and are matched by plen- 
teous Girls, Lasses, Virgins, and Damsels, to whom, however, the former 
would not always wish to make love. “The conditions of society,” 
indeed, “‘ are so jumbled that a Bade may be the mother of a Widow ; 
a Child the father of a Man ; a Matron the spouse of a Zittleboy. In 
actual life many Suck/ings have grayer heads than Seniors, many an 
Elder is the junior of a Younger, and a host of Majors are more infantile 
than many so-called Minors.”' But quitting such bewildering para- 
doxes, we have, in further seeming reference (more or less direct) to 
the chief conditions and events of human life, the surnames Born and 


1 English Surnames as seen in Groups, by C. L. Lordan. Houlston & Sons. 
Original edition, p. 7. 
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Baby; Bride, Mate, Hymen, and Wedlock ; Corpse, Coffin, Graves, 
Mould, Worm, and Dust! And again, while, to recall the innocent 
interests of the nursery, we have Bunney, Dobbin, Pussey, Doll, and 
Dadd; Ache, Age, Pain, Weake, and Worry are also found, to 
commemorate “ the last scene of all, that ends this strange eventful 
history.” 

We are thus led naturally to the woes of existence in general : 
these are fully represented in family nomenclature. Upon its lists 
appear many of “ disease’s shapes abhorred”—from Padsey to Hiccups. 
Grief and Anguish are not wanting. They are usually associated 
with the county of Norfolk, but unfortunately are not unknown 
beyond the limits of that shire. Want and Fever may be found in 
Kent. It is well that the same county produces Crusts and Shillings, 
and that Physick is also forthcoming—probably at no great distance. 
Fright, again, has a footing on Kentish ground, while Fears are 
frequent in Somersetshire. Luckily, /ofe is generally distributed. 

It is discouraging to learn how freely bad characters are scattered 
up and down the country. Bragg, Mock, and Gammon are found 
in Gower; Cant flourishes in many places, for example at Bath. 
This is bad enough, but at Crickhowell and elsewhere human Arutes 
and Furys may be met with. The black page, however, has its fer 
contra. On the opposite side appear Worth and Virtue. There is 
Good to set against Zvil/; Reason to neutralise Rant; Kindly to 
balance Heartless ; Pluck to pair with Coward. ‘Fustices, moreover, 
are ever at hand to redress all wrong, while Saws enough—wise 
ones, we may hope—and plenty of modern /mstances exist for their 
equipment. The worst titles, again, may, so far as half the commu- 
nity is concerned, actually give place to the best. By the gentle 
agency of matrimony a Quwarre// might any day be changed into a 
Peace; a Tippler be unhesitatingly acknowledged as Steady; a Cheater 
become permanently Upright. 

The human body in its several parts and tissues—from Head to 
Foot, from Marrow to Skin—contributes to the name-list. That, too, 
which sustains “this mortal frame” is appropriately found there, as 
Curry and Rice, Chicken and Ham, Lamb and Pease. To complete 
the feast, Ziguor is provided, Sherry, Champagne, Claret, and Port. 
Nor need the outer man’s requirements be left unfurnished amidst 
the resources of this gigantic nominal store. asment does not lack 
there ; Vest, Hose, and /acket are seen upon its catalogue ; and for 


those who seek more decorative objects of attire, Plume, Ruffle, and 
Lace. 


The ranks, offices, and occupations of mankind are necessarily . 
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represented in the denominational list—from Rex to Scullion and 
Tinker, from Pope and Cardinal to Beadle and Sexton. Put it must 
not be supposed that everything that seems to fall into this class of 
surnames by right belongs to it, although its members are more 
frequently genuine than are those of most other classes here re- 
ferred to. 

Passing from man and man’s downwards through life of lower 
phase, we find upon the name-roll beasts in abundance, from Zzon to 
Mouse; birds, from LZagle to Wren; fishes, from Whale to Spratt. 
Insects also figure on the list—JM/oth, Wasp, and Spider. By the 
instrumentality already mentioned, a human Grudd may at any time 
become a Butterfly. 

The vegetable world and the mineral do not fail to enlarge the 
expansive catalogue of titles which registration furnishes. From it 
we learn that all around us Oaks and Z£ims ramify ; Daisys, Violets, 
and Snowdrops blossom and fade ; Oranges, Plums, and ears ripen 
and fall to mother earth. Onion and Garlick too spring up in the 
name-garden; /Vced and JVett/e intrude upon its boundaries. Stone 
and Mudd are found mingling in the cognominal soil with Go/d, 
Silver, Pewter, Copper, and Zinc. 

Land and Water, again, diversify the view which name-registra- 
tion displays—from Mountain to Hillock, from Sea even to Puddle; 
and if Storm and Mist arise upon the prospect to suggest the disturb- 
ance and obscurity which are wont to wait on mortal existence, the 
symbol and promise of something calmer and clearer appears there 
too, and many a Rainbow cheers the firmament of surnames. 

These are a few of the oddities of family nomenclature. It need 
scarcely be said that interpretations, when they can be given, 
frequently demolish the strangeness and absurdity of the titles. Thus 
Death is a name of the local class, being D’ Aeth—that is, from Aeth 
in Flanders ; Bade is likely to be a metronymic, from Barbara ; 
Wedlock is probably Whitlock—a nick-name for a fairhaired person ; 
the Cants “are but the descendants of the old ‘ Margaret le Coynte,’ 
or ‘ Richard le Queynte,’ from the early French ‘ coint,’ neat, ele- 
gant ;”! Zippler is a respectable trade-name, which formerly denoted 
merely a seller of liquor ; ice is the old Keltic personal name Rhys 
(most familiar now in the form of ees), which, with the patronymic 
prefix of Wales, has given us Price, Preece, Bryce, Breeze, &c.; Pear 
is neither more nor less than Pierre, the saint-name on which several 
family denominations—as Pearce, Spiers, and Pearson—have been 
founded ; Water, again, is merely Walter ; while Zand is a surname 

1 Bardsley’ Znglish Surnames, p. 471. 
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of the local family, pointing to the launde, lawn, or open sward 
amidst surrounding forest, upon which the first transmitters of the 
denomination dwelt. These examples will suffice to show how 
remote often is the true from the seeming meaning of the name. 

It would be a hazardous enterprise if a general attempt were 
made to restore family appellations to their pristine shape ; but every 
member of the community might and should know at least the sur- 
name borne by his father, and be able, whatever corruption it 
may have undergone in the past, to hand it on to his children 
without further alteration. This, perhaps, may be expected to follow 
when the provisions for elementary education now in force have told 
upon the adult population. Out of 364,164 persons who were 
married in 1879, 58,641—viz. 25,037 men and 33,604 women— 
signed the registers dy mark. It is undoubtedly among this default- 
ing 58,000, and those whom they represent, that most cognominal 
uncertainties arise. When they have been taught to write, a main 
source of denominational corruption and of unmeaning increase in 
surnames will have been dried up. Surnames will still in all proba- 
bility continue to multiply ; but they will multiply much less than 
at present, and from causes whose interest and significance will be in 
no wise lessened by the fact that ignorance of one of the first things 
that should be known is no longer among them. 


EDWARD WHITAKER. 





WHAT BECAME OF CROMWELL ? 


** Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 
Sir Thomas Browne. 
EATH, like Life, has its history, and man often terminates his 
strange vicissitudes on earth only to enter on other vicissi- 
tudes still stranger in the grave. We wonder no one has ever under- 
taken the posthumous memoirs of the great. What a lively volume 
it would be !—how startling its paradoxes, how fine its irony, how 
pointed its antitheses! Write it with a pen of lead on leaves of 
opium, and it would glow with eloquence ; indite in the most mourn- 
ful of styles, and it would blaze with wit. It would be a carnival 
of extremes—Addison and Joe Miller talking in the same breath, 
Rabelais and St. Paul bawling each other down. Fortune has 
cracked many a good joke in her time, but death’s jokes are better. 
They area little coarse, perhaps, occasionally—a little too broad for a 
nice taste ; but they are meant, doubt it not, kindly. Wages are so high, 
that we cannot well afford, even when things are prospering with us, 
to keep, like the Roman consuls, a mementote mortalem esse in our 
triumphal chariots. At our feasts we omit the skeleton. But for all 
that we are mortal, and let us hear the Antic’s philippics. We can 
hear them gratis. 

When Hamlet let his wit run riot among the tombs, he could get 
no further than imagining that Alexander the Great might stop a beer- 
barrel, or imperial Czesar patch a wall to keep out the wind. Bah! 
’twas a foolish speculation. Hamlet was no antiquary ; he ought to 
have known that they were both burnt to snuff. But why need we go to 
fiction? Let Death preach his sermon from fact, and moralists have 
their fling at pride fairly. What was the fate of great Talbot—Shake- 
speare’s victorious Talbot—the scourge of France, the hero of Crotoi 
and Pontoise? A few years ago, some alterations were being made 
in the parish church at Whitchurch, in Shropshire ; the tomb ot 
Talbot was opened. On a careful examination of the skull—we 
borrow the narrative of one who was present at the exhumation— 
the cranium was found to be filled with a fibrous substance, which 
was supposed at first to be some preservative herb inserted when the 
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bones were wrapped in their cerements for the purpose of em- 
balming, but which afterwards turned out to be neither more nor less 
than a mouse’s nest, from the centre of which the bodies of three small 
mice were extracted. In short, the brain of the doughty general who 
had struck terror into the squadrons of Joan of Arc had become the 
procreant cradle of a family of church mice, and the fatal gash which 
had terminated his life furnished the means of ingress and egress to 
these strange intruders in “ ambition’s airy hall.” What was the fate 
of Richelieu? His skeleton was dug up from its grave in the church 
of the Sorbonne, kicked about the streets, and decapitated. A 
grocer—mark that !|—filched away the skull, kept it comfortably till his 
marriage, when, his wife being afraid of it, he sold it—the considerate 
husband !—to one Armez, who, anxious to turn it into money, offered 
it for sale to the Duc de Richelieu, who wouldn't have it at any price. 
What was the fate of Turenne—“ the godlike,” “the thunderbolt of 
war”? His remains were also exhumed, and were on the point of 
being flung into a pit, when a savant, struck with the fresh appearance 
of the bones, and thinking that the devastator of the Palatinate was 
too perfectly articulated to be thrown away, begged the skeleton for 
the National Academy of Anatomy. So he, who in life taught Marl- 
borough the art of war, served in death to teach medical scapegraces 
the construction of the human frame. Was not the author of 
“‘ Paradise Lost” dismembered by a crew of drunken revellers, “ one 
possessing himself of a piece of the jaw, another of a fragment of 
the occiput”? Did not a “select body of medical gentlemen,” with 
the skull of the mighty Dean of St. Patrick’s grinning before them on 
the table, express “very lively dissatisfaction at its formation”? And 
is there not “ only too much reason to believe” that the head of him 
who gave us the “ Essay on Man” and the “ Rape of the Lock” has 
been travelling about England in the possession of an “itinerant 
phrenologist”? Food enough for reflection here !—and would you, 
reader, find food for more, go and moralise whither we could lead 
you. In the heart of the city, girt round with squalor, stands, mean 
and sombre, a little church.!_ There you may hold in your hand the 
head of him who was once the father of Lady Jane Grey, once one 
of the proudest of England’s proudest nobles. There, perfectly 
preserved, is the head of Henry, Duke of Suffolk. The lines which 
the cares of three centuries and a half ago ploughed on the features 
may still be traced ; still may the physiognomist read the lineaments 
of that austere, stubborn, and crafty politician. The dent of the false 
blow which the headsman first dealt is there in all its ghastly distinct- 
1 The Church of Holy Trinity in the Minories. 
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ness; and there, frightfully stereotyped, is the death-agony which 
convulsed that face when the headsman’s work was done. Those 
were the eyes—the very cornea are preserved—which had gazed on 
Jane as she hung with Ascham over the Phzedo. 

But whither are we straying? Our business is a grave antiquarian 
dissertation. 

What became of Cromwell’s body after death? has, as everybody 
knows, been a vexed question from the times of the Restoration to 
the present day ; and, as we are not acquainted with any satisfactory 
solution of the problem, we propose to devote a few pages to dis- 
cussing it. The question will admit of three distinct divisions. 
Firstly, was he ever buried in Westminster Abbey at all? Secondly, 
if he was buried there, what became of his body when it was 
exhumed and conveyed to the Red Lion Inn, in Holborn? Thirdly, 
if it ever left the Red Lion Inn, what became of it after hanging at 
Tyburn ? 

Now, there can be no doubt at all that there was a very general 
impression that his body never left Whitehall for Somerset House ; 
that its supposed lying-in-state at Somerset House and its subsequent 
interment in the Abbey was a mere mockery. Let us examine the 
facts. Cromwell died on Friday, September 3, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. He was then embalmed. That is certain. “This 
afternoon,” says the “ Public Intelligencer” for September 4, 1658, 
“the physicians and cherurgians appointed by order of the Council 
to embowel and embalm the body of his late Highness, and fill the 
same with sweet odours, performed their duty.” All the authorities, 
without a single exception, agree that he was embalmed ; but Heath 
observes, in his “ Flagellum,” that the body was in such a state that the 
embalming was only partially performed, and Noble tells us that it 
was wrapped up in a sheet of lead ; consequently it was not exposed 
to view for long after death—a circumstance which the “ Public In- 
telligencer” also notices. It remained, or was supposed to remain, 
at Whitehall till the twenty-sixth of September, when it was conveyed, 
“about ten of the clock at night,” to Somerset House. There it lay 
in state, and was shortly afterwards interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Now, it is noticeable that, after a few hours subsequent to death, the 
corpse itself was never seen. And here begin our difficulties. Most 
of the authorities agree in stating that the body was privately interred 
shortly after death ; consequently the alleged removal to Somerset 
House was a deception. This, indeed, is all but certain; for besides the 
evidence of Heath, who says that an empty coffin was despatched to 
Somerset House,—evidence which is not of very much value,—we have 
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the evidence of Bates, Cromwell’s private physician, that the state of 
the body necessitated its interment before the solemnity of the funeral. 
And such also is the account of Noble. We may, therefore; safely 
conclude that the magnificent funeral of Cromwell, on which Cowley 
expended so much eloquence, was a mock pageant, though the crowd 
which witnessed it had no such suspicion. And now comes the 
question, Where was he interred ? 

Heath, whose political prejudices frequently get the better of his 
reason, complacently informs his readers that “ divers rumours were 
spread at the time that the body was carried away in the tempest the 
day before by the Prince of Darkness,” and is evidently nettled that 
he cannot prove this satisfactory theory. According to Oldmixon, 
his body was wrapped in lead and “sunk in the deepest part of the 
Thames, two of his near relations undertaking to do it ;” and an 
anonymous pamphleteer adds, that it was just below Greenwich. A 
common opinion at the Restoration was that the corpse was taken to 
Windsor and put into King Charles’s coffin, while that of the mur- 
dered king was substituted for Cromwell’s ; Cromwell, they said, 
knowing that, if a reaction set in after his death in favour of the 
Stuarts, his body would be dug up and insulted. This theory was, 
however, refuted by the exhumation of Charles I. in the presence of 
George IV. and Sir Henry Halford in 1813,—having had, indeed, no 
evidence to support it. Others say that his body was removed to 
Newburgh Hall, in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; and there they 
still show a place called Cromwell’s Vault. Newburgh Hall was the 
family seat of the Fauconbergs, and Cromwell’s third daughter, Mary, 
was the second wife of Thomas, Viscount Fauconberg ; but why this 
place should have been particularly selected for the interment of the 
Protector does not appear. According to another tradition, it was 
removed to Narborough, a place about twenty-five miles from Hun- 
tingdon, and for this tradition there is some evidence worth reviewing. 
About the year 1818 the rector of Narborough was a Mr. William 
Marshall. To this Mr. Marshall a very curious anecdote was com- 
municated by Mr. Oliver Cromwell, of Cheshunt, the great-grandson 
of Richard Cromwell’s son, Henry. Mr. Oliver Cromwell’s mother 
lived to the great age of 103, and she told her son that when a 
young girl she was well acquainted with Richard Cromwell, and had 
often talked with one of his servants. This servant assured her, she 
said, that he recollected the hearse which conveyed the remains of 
the Protector passing through Cheshunt at night, and that he, then a 
lad, went on with the post-horses which drew the hearse as far as 
Huntingdon, whence he was sent back with the horses, This story 
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must, of course, be taken for what it is worth. It is just possible 
(but it is by no means probable) that Cromwell, fearing posthumous 
outrage, may have wished to lie beside his parents in the family 
grave. There, were his resting-place unsuspected, he would at least 
be safe from sacrilegious hands. But, would such a secret have been 
likely to have been kept? and how came a mere boy to know what 
that hearse contained? A secret divulged thus far would undoubtedly 
have gone further, and it is certain that no tradition about the Pro- 
tector’s interment at Huntingdon was current at the time. The 
story that it was buried at Narborough, a town twenty-five miles 
beyond Huntingdon, is a legend so utterly devoid of foundation that 
it would be absurd to pay the slightest attention to it. It is indeed 
difficult to account for its origin. 

We now come toa very remarkable narrative; and could we 
be satisfied of the veracity of the witness, and aliow his solemn 
assurances to weigh against the intrinsic improbability of his state- 
ment, the problem of Cromwell’s last resting-place would be solved. 
Among the reports current at the Restoration, one of the most popular 
was that the body of the Protector had been, by his own orders, buried 
on the field of Naseby. This report took several forms. The truth 
of it was confidently insisted on in London, and was implicitly 
believed by the people about Naseby. At last the son of Barkstead, 
the regicide, came forward. He was, he said, prepared to assert on 
oath the truth of what he said. He put forth an advertisement that 
he frequented Richard’s Coffee-house, within Temple Bar, where he 
was ready to answer any questions which might be put to him. The 
account he gave is to be found in the second volume of the “ Harleian 
Miscellany,” and this account we will transcribe : 

“ At midnight the dead body, being first embalmed and wrapped 
in a leaden coffin, was in a hearse conveyed to the said field, Mr. 
Barkstead himself attending, by order of his father, close to the 
hearse. That being come to the field, they found about the middle 
of it a grave dug about nine feet deep, with the green sod carefully 
laid on one side, and the mound on the other, in which the coffin 
being put the grave was instantly filled up and the green sod laid 
exactly flat upon it, care being taken that the surplus mould should 
be clear removed. That soon after the like care was taken that the 
ground should be ploughed up, and that it was sowed successively 
with corn.” 

Here, then, we have a definite statement, made by a man in a 
highly respectable position, who could have had no conceivable 
motive for lying. Those who had the opportunity of cross-examining 
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him appear to have been satisfied of his honesty, and he was not, 
so far as we can judge of him, a man given either to frivolity or 
to romancing. To disbelieve his story is to charge the narrator with 
deliberate and circumstantial falsehood. We are certainly not 
inclined to accept his statement without much misgiving, but we 
think it within the bounds of possibility that the plough of the 
peasant may some day corroborate the honesty of this strange 
deponent. We shall see presently that the evidence for the identifi- 
cation of the body at its disinterment rests on testimony far less 
conclusive ; and we may also observe, in comparing the story with 
the others, that Barkstead is the only witness who could not have 
been mistaken, but who must have lied. The evidence of the others 
is based on information more or less indirect and presumptive ; the 
evidence of Barkstead is direct and definite. Now, there can be no 
doubt that for some months before his death the mind of the Protector 
was unhinged and morbid, that he anticipated a reaction in favour of 
the exiled House; and he must have been well aware that in the 
event of the Stuarts returning, his bones would not escape insult. 
There can be no doubt that his body was buried somewhere in the 
strictest privacy long before the public funeral. It is equally certain 
that we have no account either of the date or of the spot where that 
private interment took place, and that the secret must have been 
known only to very few, for there was at the time no suspicion that 
the public funeral was a mock ceremony. Wherever, therefore, the 
remains were laid, they were smuggled away, and it was of course as 
easy to transfer them in a hearse or a carriage to any part of England, 
as it was to bury them secretly in the Abbey. If we are to be 
guided merely by probabilities, we should of course reject all the 
narratives which have been cited, and conclude that the Protector 
was laid privately under the pavement of Westminster Abbey at or 
near the place where the empty coffin was lowered on the day of the 
public funeral. To sum up, therefore, the first part of our inquiry, 
whether Cromwell was actually interred in the Abbey is at least 
doubtful ; the presumptive evidence is strong, but it is by no means 
either conclusive or satisfactory. It is supported by the testimony of 
no eye-witness. It is affirmed only by those who supposed that the 
coffin which was on the day of the public funeral lowered into the 
vault contained the body of the Protector; when we now know, on 
the testimony of Dr. Bates, that the body had been buried privately 
long before. 

And now let us proceed. On the 8th of December, 1660, a vote 
passed the House of Commons that the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, 
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and Bradshaw should be exhumed, and hung on the common gallows 
at Tyburn. Accordingly, on Saturday, January 26th, the Serjeant 
of the House of Commons proceeded to the Abbey with a body of 
attendants. The masons went to work, and of what ensued we have 
two accounts, neither of which is ‘of such a character as to place 
it beyond suspicion. Both of them, it will be observed, describe 
the body as lying in the state coffin which was deposited in the 
vault on the day of the public funeral—the coffin which we now 
know to have been merely for show, and never to have contained 
the body at all. Let us hear Noble :— 

“ They found, in a vault at the east end of the middle aisle, a 
magnificent coffin, which contained the body of Oliver, upon whose 
breast was a copper plate, double gilt, which upon one side had the 
arms of the Commonwealth impaling those of the deceased, and 
upon the reverse this inscription.” Then follows the Latin inscription 
which was on the coffin that lay in state at Somerset House. 

The other account was handed down by tradition from the high 
sheriff of Middlesex, who superintended the work. He found, he 
said, the body of Oliver Cromwell, which was hid in the wall of 
Westminster Abbey, “and, when discovered, was with great difficulty 
got at, the body being first wrapped in a sheet of lead, and afterwards 
put into a wooden coffin, and another wooden one, and so on for 
about half a dozen, cement being poured between each to make it 
secure ; several pick-axes were broken before the workmen could 
get their ends ; but at length, after much labour and toil, they came 
to the sheet of lead which enclosed the body.” There is, however, 
one piece of evidence not without weight, and that is the evidence of 
one Sainthill, a Spanish merchant, who has, in a manuscript quoted 
by Noble, observed that the head of the Protector was “in green 
cerecloth, very fresh embalmed,” which certainly corroborates what 
we know from other sources, that the body was partially embalmed. 
The mason’s receipt for the fees received by him for his odious task 
is, we believe, still in existence. Is this, then, sufficient evidence to 
satisfy us that the body thus exhumed was the body of Cromwell ? 
We say emphatically, No. In the first place, there is the difficulty 
about the coffin. In the second place, we have no official corrobora- 
tion of this narrative. It was very much against the interests of 
those employed in this work to confess themselves baffled ; it was 
much more likely that they would, in the event of their not discover- 
ing the object of their search, have substituted some other body in 
its place. If Cromwell was not buried in the state coffin—and unless 
he was placed there subsequently to his previous interment, he wag 
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not—it would be extremely difficult to identify his remains. It is, 
indeed, true that when the body was exposed, it was popularly sup- 
posed to be that of the Protector ; but with regard to the skull, we 
must remember that it was invariably covered with a thick coating ox 
pitch before it was exposed ; and had the exhuming party been con- 
scious of any fraud, they would obviously have taken every precaution 
to conceal it. But however this may be, certain it is that some 
corpse, genuine or supposititious, was, with those of Ireton and 
Bradshaw, conveyed from the Abbey to the Red Lion Inn, in 
Holborn. This was on Monday, January 28th; where it remained 
during the Sunday does not appear. Assuming, then, that the corpse 
of Cromwell was really conveyed to the Red Lion, the question now 
arises, did it ever leave the Red Lion for Tyburn, or was some other 
corpse substituted in its place by Cromwell’s partisans? It is, of 
course, quite conceivable that the officers in charge of the remains 
might have been amenable to a bribe ; and it is very probable that 
such an attempt was made. 

It was made, we are told, and not only made, but carried out, by 
a person named Ebenezer Heathcote, an apothecary in Red Lion 
Square. This man was a zealous republican, and had married the 
daughter of one of Ireton’s commissaries. The tale goes that he 
gained access to those who kept watch over the corpse,—who appear, 
we may add, to have been a drunken and dissolute set,—got possession 
of the body, smuggled it away, and buried it privately at midnight 
in the centre of Red Lion Square, then as now an open space, the 
exact spot of the interment being just under the place at present 
occupied by the summer-house. This strange story, in itself less im- 
probable than any of the others, unfortunately rests on no good 
authority. We find no mention of it in any contemporary documents ; 
it appears to have been disseminated in much later times: a circum- 
stance which its advocates might of course attribute to the fidelity 
with which the secret was preserved. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to confute it, and it contributes to perplex still further 
this mysterious historical enigma. 

Now let us bring forward the evidence for the conveyance of the 
bodies to Tyburn. The most graphic and circumstantial account is 
undoubtedly that given in the “ Mercurius Politicus” for January 30, 
1660. “On Monday night, Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, in 
two several carts, were drawn to Holborn from Westminster, where 
they were digged up on Saturday last. To-day they were drawn 
upon sledges to Tyburn; all the way, as before from Westminster, the 
universal outcry and curses of the people went along with them. 
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When these three carcases were at Tyburn, they were pulled out or 
their coffins and hanged at the several angles of that triple tree, 
where they hung till the sun was set. After which they were taken 
down, their heads cut off, and their loathsome trunks thrown 
into a deep hole under the gallows. The heads of those three 
notorious regicides, Oliver Cromwell, John Bradshaw, and Henry 
Ireton were set upon poles at the top of Westminster Hall.” To 
this effect, also, the author of “Short Meditations on Oliver Crom- 
well:” “ But the corpse of him whose aspiring mind could never be 
satisfied, hath now no other tomb but a turf under Tyburn.” Among 
those who witnessed this shameful spectacle were good Mrs. Pepys 
and her friend Lady Batten, as we learn from Pepys’ Diary for 
January 3oth. Such, according to general opinion, was the ignomi- 
nious resting-place of the body of Cromwell. And here for a 
moment we may pause to notice the absence of all conclusive proof 
of identification. The whole business seems to have been transacted 
with incredible carelessness and irregularity. Of the character of the 
people to whose guardianship the remains were entrusted we have 
already spoken. Official testimony there is none, medical testimony 
there is none. The identification of a corpse is, as every coroner 
knows, often a matter of considerable difficulty, even under the most 
favourable circumstances. The identification of a corpse two years 
after its interment, even when decomposition has been arrested, 
requires nice technical discrimination. It was, as we said before, 
the object of the exhuming party to persuade their employers 
that Cromwell’s body had been found. It would not, indeed, be too 
much to presume that, in the event of a search being unsuccessful, the 
royalists would themselves have connived at fraud. Their object was, 
not merely to insult the memory of an adversary, but to brand with 
infamy the memory of rebellion, to give the people a terrible warning 
by a terrible example. Would a drunken and turbulent rabble be 
likely to be critical? Who is curious when on fire with passion? 
and what passion burns more fiercely than party passion in a mob? 
Had a doubt crossed the mind, who would have cared or dared to 
express it? A sordid rout on its way to have a kick at Sejanus is 
neither scrupulous nor observant. There were, we know, many 
people who confidently believed that the body which swung on the 
gibbet at Tyburn was not the body of the Protector ; and as soon as 
it was safe to express their belief, they expressed it. When Barkstead 
came forward with his strange story, the witness which might have con- 
futed him was still festering on the spikes at Westminster. There were 


many people living who could have placed it beyond doubt that the 
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head there was the head of the Protector, but they were silent. 
Again, is it credible that the sons and daughters of Cromwell, who 
were, we know, devotedly attached to him, would have allowed the 
head of their father to remain gibbeted for twenty-five years, without 
making any effort to rescue it? It is surely more natural to attribute 
their indifference to the fact that they knew it was not there. We 
have not ventured to express our belief in any of the stories we have 
cited touching the burial-places of the Protector, but there can be no 
doubt at all that there has been, among the various branches of the 
Cromwell family, a tradition to the effect that he was never buried 
in the Abbey. He may possibly have bound his wife, his children, 
‘and the friends whom it was necessary to take into his confidence, 
to secrecy. That secret has probably never been divulged, though the 
depositaries of it may at the painful crisis of 1660 have thought them- 
selves justified in assuring his relatives that his body was safe from 
sacrilegious hands, and beyond possibility of outrage. This would 
account, not only for the existence of the tradition, but for the 
various discrepancies in detail ; and it would account, above all, for 
the apathy of his kindred subsequent to the exhumation. 

We will now resume our narrative—a narrative to which, from this 
point, as will be seen from what we have just said, we are not inclined 
to attach much credit. The bodies, we are told, hung a whole day; 
they were then cut down and decapitated. The trunks were buried 
at the foot of the gallows ; the heads, or rather the skulls, were 
covered with pitch, stuck on poles, and conveyed to Westminster 
Hall. They were there fixed in a ghastly row. “ Went into the 
hall, and there saw my Lord Treasurer . . . . and also saw the heads 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton,” Pepys enters in his diary, 
February 5, 1661. Here, by the way, we have a curious piece of 
evidence to deal with. We have already noticed Sainthill’s remark 
about Cromwell’s head being “ very fresh embalmed.” He saw the 
skull, it seems, on the spikes at Westminster, and the fact that it was 
an embalmed skull seems at first to be strong evidence in favour of 
that skull being the skull of Cromwell. The statement is, however, 
difficult to reconcile, first, with the fact that the skulls were plastered 
with pitch ; and, secondly, that the head of Cromwell was so dis- 
figured that many took it for the head of Charles the First. Had it 
been fresh embalmed, it is singular that no other spectator should 
have noticed the circumstance, and no other spectator has noticed it. 
It is clear also that Sainthill could never have been near enough to 
inspect it closely, unless, indeed, he had an opportunity of examining it 
previous to its impalement ; and this does not appear to have been the 
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case. Granting even that it was so, the embalming had not sufficiently 
preserved the head to establish its identity, or even to distinguish it 
conspicuously from the other two heads. Cromwell was partially 
embalmed, but embalming was in those days not uncommonly 
employed even in the case of ordinary people, and such a circum- 
stance would by no means suffice to establish the identity of the skull. 
It should, moreover, be borne in mind that Dr. Bates, in his autopsy, 
says nothing about the head being embalmed. He merely says that 
the entrails were removed and the cavity stuffed with spices. Taking 
all these facts into consideration, we must therefore honestly say that 
we see no proof whatever that the body decapitated at Tyburn was 
the body of the Protector, or that the skull impaled at Westminster 
was his skull. 

We must now quit history for tradition, and follow the fortunes 
of “ Cromwell’s skull” to our own day. Since the year 1813 it has 
been in the possession of a family named Wilkinson. It was, says a 
writer in Votes and Queries, carefully examined by Flaxman, who did 
not hesitate to pronounce it genuine, and by the eminent antiquary 
King, who was equally satisfied of its authenticity. That Mr. 
Wiilkinson’s interesting relic has been partially embalmed, that it has 
been impaled on a spike and exposed to the weather, that in many 
particulars it closely corresponds with those peculiarities in the forma- 
tion of the Protector’s head preserved to us in busts, portraits, and 
medals, is unquestionably true. It is true, also, that up to a certain 
point its pedigree is satisfactory,—but up to a certain point only. 
What, then, is its history ? 

The story goes that, on a stormy night at the end of James the 
Second’s reign, it was blown down. The sentinel on duty picked it 
up, concealed it, and conveyed it home with him. It was, however, 
soon missed, and a proclamation demanding its immediate restoration 
was at once issued by the Government. The soldier and his family 
kept it, therefore, carefully hidden. Some years afterwards it was 
drawn from its hiding-place and sold to some connections of the 
Cromwells, named Russel, in Cambridgeshire. It then got into the 
hands of one Samuel Russel, who publicly exhibited it. By him it 
was sold in April 1787 to a Mr. Cox, the proprietor of a museum in 
Spring Gardens. On the dispersal of his museum it was sold for 
4230 to three joint possessors, who made a peep-show of it in 
Mead’s Court, Bond Street, in 1799. Finally it became the property 
of the daughter of one of these persons. She sold it to Mr. 
Wilkinson, then M.P. for Lambeth, and by him it was transmitted to 
his son, in whose possession it now is. 
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The evidence on which the earlier part of this story rests would 
not, we fear, bear minute investigation. There is, in the first place, 
no authority whatever, except mere hearsay, for the story of the 
sentinel. If the Government issued a proclamation for the recovery 
of the skull, some record of that proclamation would undoubtedly 
remain, but no trace of that proclamation has been discovered. 
Between the abduction by the sentinel and the transmission to the 
Russels its history is a blank. Another skull may, with a view to 
a negotiation with the Cromwell family, have been in the interval 
easily substituted in place of that originally stolen. It would, more- 
over, as a writer in (Votes and Queries well observes, be absurd to 
suppose that any head which had for nearly twenty years been 
exposed to such an atmosphere as ours, could possibly be so per- 
fectly preserved as the head in Mr. Wilkinson’s possession. We say 
nothing about several minor difficulties,—that, for example, presented 
by the existence of the other skull purporting to be that of Cromwell 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford ; and the discrepancy presented 
by the fact that, according to one version of the legend, the soldier 
picked up the head, not at Westminster, but at Temple Bar. The 
strongest evidence in favour of Mr. Wilkinson is the evidence of 
Flaxman, who was minutely acquainted with all the memorials of 
Cromwell’s features which art has left us, and who was therefore 
eminently qualified to give an opinion. But in these cases internal 
evidence is of comparatively little value unless corroborated by evi- 
dence from without, and the testimony of facts is on this occasion 
not merely deficient, but contradictory. At every stepin this strange 
problem we are confronted with insuperable difficulties. There is no 
proof that Cromwell was ever buried in the Abbey at all. If the 
burial be assumed, there is no proof that the body exhumed in 1660 
was his body. If the burial and the exhumation be assumed, there 
is no proof that his corpse left the Red Lion for Tyburn, Assuming 
these three facts, as well as the story of the sentinel, there is no proof 
that the head purloined by him was identical with the head sold to 
the Russels. 

And we are glad to think so. We should be sorry to imagine 
that common hands could maul and palter with a relic so sacred—it 
is a sacrilege almost too horrible to realise. Rather let us hope—and 
there’are good reasons for hoping—that as his immortakpart lives for 
ever in the memory of a grateful people, so his mortal part has long 
since mingled with the mould. 
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STR OLIVER SURFACE: 


o ARTLEMY FAIR,” to cite its popular title, was long a sort 

of London carnival celebrated in Smithfield annually at 
Bartholomew Tide. It was of old institution; originally and for 
centuries it had been the Great Cloth Fair of England ; King Henry 
the Second is said to have assigned the privilege of holding it to the 
head of the Priory of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, while limiting 
its duration to three days : the eve, the day, and the morrow of the 
Festival of St. Bartholomew. But the clothiers and woollen drapers 
presently needed, sought, and found a wider market for the sale of 
their manufactures. From the time of Elizabeth, the fair, forfeiting 
its commercial character and dignity, degenerated into a place of 
revelry, raree-shows, and popular amusements, with booths for the 
exhibition of monstrosities and the sale of “ fairings.” The three 
days were extended to fourteen ; to be reduced again to three, how- 
ever, in 1708. The grave Evelyn had passed through the fair, con- 
templating its “ celebrated follies.” The gayer diarist, Pepys, was a 
frequent visitor. At the fair in Smithfield he found “ the best 
dancing on the rope that ever he had seen in his life;” he made 
purchases of sundry “ combs for his wife to give her maids ;” and he 
noted the presence of my Lady Castlemaine at the puppet-show cf 
“ Patient Grizill,” with “the street full of people expecting her coming 
out.” 

To certain of the players Bartholomew Tide, with its London 
fair, was very welcome. The month of August had arrived; the 
doors of the patent theatres were closed ; the actors who were not 
strolling the provinces had too much time upon their hands. It 
was usual for the more popular comedians—apparently the tragedians 
were less active in the matter—to open booths or temporary theatres 
in the neighbourhood of the fair. Estcourt and Pinkethman, the 
favourite comic actors of Queen Anne’s time, found much profit from 
their enterprise as theatrical managers in Smithfield. Joe Miller, 
too, famous for that Jest Book which, bearing his name, was in truth 
the work of another hand ; and the player, Henry Norris, admiringly 
known as “ Jubilee Dickey,” from his performance of the character 
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of Dickey in Farquhar’s “Constant Couple; or, a Trip to the 
Jubilee,” were joint proprietors of a booth open at the Hartshorn 
Inn, near Pie Corner. At these temporary theatres the entertain- 
ments were, without doubt, of a coarse sort enough: the comedians 
of the time easily declined into buffoonery and horseplay, to suit the 
grosser taste of their patrons. At Miller’s booth, “ Over against the 
Cross Daggers,” it may be noted that the entertainment somewhile 
consisted of a “ droll,” entitled “ The Tempest, or the Distressed 
Lovers ; with the Comical Humours of the Enchanted Scotchman or 
Jockey, and the Three Witches,” which must have been a complex 
travestie of two of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Still, the appearance of an actor as a Bartholomew Fair manager 
was a proof of his popularity ; and when the comedian RicHARD 
Yares became the proprietor of a booth in Smithfield, with Ned 
Shuter as his rival or partner, it is not clear which, the fact fully 
testified to his fame as a player, or to his favour with, at any rate, 
the galleries of his time. He seemed to take rank as a worthy 
successor of Pinkethman, Hippisley, Bullock, Griffin, Miller, and the 
rest. But not less amusing than these as a comedian, it is probable 
that he was a superior artist, that his histrionic manner boasted 
something more of refinement and subtlety. The comic actors were 
long in foregoing the licence of the clowns of the Elizabethan stage, the 
disposition to “ gag ” and grimace, to descend without scruple to all 
kinds of droll excesses, whatever “ necessary question of the play” 
there might be to be considered; and from vice of this kind 
Yates’s acting was not altogether free. But assuredly he was less 
reproachable than his predecessors. He succeeded not merely in 
farce, but also in sterling comedy. He shone in a variety of 
Shakespearian characters : as the clowns of ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” 
“« The Winter's Tale,” “ Twelfth Night,” and “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well ;” as Pistol, Sir Hugh Evans, Roderigo, Autolycus, Trinculo, 
Grumio, Shallow, Malvolio, Touchstone, Launce, Bottom, Lucio, 
Cloten, Dogberry ; and he even ventured to appear as Shylock and 
Falstaff. He was accepted, too, as an excellent representative of the 
worthy citizens, the honest merchants, and respectable elderly gentle- 
men of the stage. Among these has to be counted Sheridan's 
Str OLIvER SurFAce, of which character Richard Yates was the 
first personator. It was held to be one of the best of his assump- 
tions. 

Of his early life, little is known. He was born early in the 
eighteenth century, and made his first appearance upon the London 
stage at the Haymarket in 1736. He sustained the two characters of 
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Lord Place and Law in Fielding’s dramatic satire of “ Pasquin” ; but 
it seems that on the eleventh night of performance he resigned the 
first of these parts to Mrs. Charlotte Charke, the very eccentric 
daughter of Colley Cibber. “ Ashe had other parts in the piece,” the 
lady writes in the narrative of her life, “ Mr. Fielding begged the 
favour of him to spare that to make room for me, and I was accord- 
ingly engaged at four guineas per week.” A season later, and Yates 
was undertaking very subordinate characters at Covent Garden. 
Davies, in his Miscellanies, 1784, notes that Yates, then “by the general 
voice allowed to be the first comedian of the age,” had, forty-five 
years before, in the tragedy of “ Richard the Second,” appeared as 
the anonymous attendant who, at the king’s bidding, brings a looking- 
glass upon the stage. He also figured as Wart, one of Falstaff’s 
ragged recruits, and as the character known as the “ Mad Welchman” 
in the play of “The Pilgrim.” He was emboldened, however, at the 
end of the season, to take a benefit,—or rather, the fourth part of one ; 
for Mrs. Elmy, the actress, and “ two others,” as the playbills stated, 
shared in the proceeds,—when he personated Sir Joseph Wittol in 
Congreve’s “Old Bachelor,” a character left open to him by the 
retirement of Joe Miller, in whose possession it had long remained. 
In 1739 Yates transferred his services to Drury Lane, figuring as 
Pantaloon in a pantomime called “Harlequin Shipwrecked,” as 
Gripus in “ Amphitryon,” Quaint in “ Asop,” Dapper in “The 
“ Alchemist,” and Jeremy in “Love for Love.” In the following 
year he was a member of the Goodman’s Fields company, his per- 
formances being assisted by the presence of his first wife, an actress 
of minor note. He sustained a great variety of characters, and for 
his benefit announced that he would attempt the character of Love- 
gold in “The Miser,” “after the manner of the late Mr. Griffin,’ 
while he apologised for not waiting on the ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood to solicit their patronage, “as he was not 
acquainted with that part of the town.” He supported Garrick’s 
performances in comedy at the Goodman’s Fields theatre, playing 
Petulant to his Witwoud, Don Lewis to his Clodio, Major Rakish to 
his Master Johnny in “The Schoolboy,” &c. ; and when Garrick 
quitted the East for the West end of London, and accepted an engage- 
ment to appear at Drury Lane Theatre, Yates accompanied him. 
With Garrick, indeed, Yates had been associated from the first ; he 
was wont to relate that he had been a member of the Ipswich 
company when Garrick, with a blackened face and assuming the 
name of Lyddal, made his first essay upon the stage as Aboan, in the 
play of “Oroonoko.” From 1742 until the close of the season of 
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1766-7, indeed, Yates continued to be a member of the Drury Lane 
company. In 1756 he became the husband of an actress who, as 
Mrs, Graham, had for two seasons played with marked success in 
tragedy. As Mrs. Yates she acquired a still larger measure of fame, 
taking high rank among the finest of English performers, She was, 
Davies notes, “an actress whose just elocution, noble manner, warm 
passion, and majestic deportment had excited the admiration of 
foreigners and fixed the affection and applause of her own country- 
men.” Romney had pictured her as the muse of tragedy some time 
before it occurred to Reynolds to portray Mrs. Siddons in the same 
character. To comedy she was, no doubt, unequal; her Lady 
Townley was described as “merely a fifth-act lady;” she succeeded 
only in the serious scene at the close of the play. The “ Dramatic 
Censor” of 1770 held that her fine person, regular but haughty 
features, and powerful voice carried her well through rage and 
disdain, but that she was “ deficient in the tender feelings, and hurried 
the forcible ones to too great a degree of violence.” Desdemona 
and Monimia, it was judged, were not suited to her ; her Imogen had 
great merit, but Jacked “an essential innocence”; her Calista, if 
deficient in the pathetic parts, yet happily conveyed the pride and 
violence of the character. She was great as Lady Macbeth, Con- 
stance, Mandane ; her Medea was unrivalled ; her Jane Shore was 
only equalled by Mrs. Siddons; her Margaret of Anjou displayed 
extraordinary power. 
With both Mr. and Mrs. Yates Churchill dealt very severely in his 

“ Rosciad,” 1761. Of the lady he wrote :— 

Might figure give a title unto fame, 

What rival should with Yates dispute her claim ? 

But justice may not partial trophies raise, 

Nor sink the actress in the woman’s praise. 

Still hand in hand her words and actions go, 

And the heart feels more than the features show : 

For, through the regions of that beauteous face, 

We no variety of passion trace ; 

Dead to the soft emotions of the heart, 

No kindred softness can those eyes impart ; 


The brow, still fixed in Sorrow’s sullen frame, 
Void of distinction, marks all parts the same. 


Yates is described in even harsher terms ; but, no doubt, the 
defects of his histrionic manner are accurately noted :— 


Lo, Yates! Without the least finesse of art, 
He gets applause—I wish he’d get his part. 
When hot Impatience is in full career, 

How vilely ‘‘ Hark’e! Hark’e!” grates the ear. 
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When active Fancy from the brain is sent, 
And stands on tip-toe for some wished event, 
I hate those careless blunders which recall 
Suspended sense, and prove it fiction all. 

In characters of low and vulgar mould, 
When nature’s coarsest features we behold, 
When, destitute of ev’ry decent grace, 
Unmannered jests are blurted in your face, 
Then Yates with justice strict attention draws, 
Acts truly from himself and gains applause. 

But when to please himself or charm his wife, 

He aims at something in politer life ; 

When, blindly thwarting nature’s stubborn plan, 

He treads the stage by way of gentleman, 

The clown who no one touch of breeding knows 
Looks like Tom Errand dressed in Clincher’s clothes. 
Fond of his dress, fond of his person grown, 
Laughed at by all, and to himself unknown, 

From side to side he struts, he smiles, he prates, 
And seems to wonder what’s become of Yates! 


This was humorous enough, especially to the lookers-on; Yates 
judged it to be malignant beyond measure. 

The “ Rosciad” fell like an explosive shell among the players. 
As one of them confessed, ‘“‘they ran about the town like so many 
stricken deer.” Their consternation was only surpassed by their 
wrath. It was a sort of comfort to them to find that so many of 
them had been attacked, that they suffered gregariously, that so few 
had been spared. Even Garrick, it was said, was too full of terror at 
the avalanche that had fallen in his neighbourhood, to rejoice very 
greatly at his own escape. Revenge was much talked of: there was 
a proposition to inflict personal chastisement upon the satirist. But 
Churchill’s physical proportions had a deterring effect even upon the 
most violently inclined. It was told of Yates that, seated in the 
parlour of the “ Rose Tavern,” he snatched up a case-knife in a very 
menacing manner when he perceived the figure of his censor 
darkening the entrance ; but the formidable aspect of the stalwart, 
brawny, “clumsy Curate of Clapham,” as Foote called him, had its 
due effect ; the actor quietly laid down his weapon and abandoned 
all thought of avenging himself by means of assault and battery, 
cutting or wounding. He was careful, however, to demonstrate upon 
the stage his contempt for his critic by repeating in a marked manner 
the words “ Hark’e ! Hark’e!” to which Churchill had called atten- 
tion. This was his manner of showing how much or how little he 
felt the attack upon him. Davies has stated that Churchill had 
detected almost the only fault with which Yates was chargeable ; an 
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occasional defect of memory; “to hide this, he would sometimes 
repeat a sentence two or three times over.” It may be gathered, 
however, from Hugh Kelly’s “Thespis,” published five years later 
than the “ Rosciad,” that Yates’s hesitancy of speech was for the 
most part simply due to nervousness and excess of anxiety :— 


When a new part unhappily he plays, 

A thousand doubts perplex him and amaze ; 

Fast from himself he tremblingly retires, 

Nor trusts that worth which all the world admires ; 
But on a sea of causeless terror tost, 

Allows both mind and memory to be lost. 


And the general merits of the actor are strongly insisted upon in the 
lines :— 
Yates with high rank for ever must be placed, 
Who blends such strict propriety with taste ; 
From nature’s fount so regularly draws, 
And never seeks to trick us of applause. 
Mark, when he plays, no vacancy of face, 
No wandering eye or ignorant grimace, 
Is rudely suffered once to intervene, 
Or check the growing business of a scene ; 
Nay, in his silence, happily employed, 
He looks continual meaning on the void ; 
Bids every glance with character be fraught, 
And swells each muscle with a burst of thought. 


And this good opinion, however tumidly expressed, is confirmed by 
the notice of the actor in a later poem, ‘‘ The Theatres,” 1772 : — 


We ne’er have seen, and haply never may, 

A more correct or chaste performer play 
Than Yates; who, in his proper style, 

A cynic of some laughter must beguile ; 
Without one gleam of paltry, trickful art, 

By nature led, he glides upon the heart ; 
Traces the path where judgment strikes a line, 
And justly scorns by low finesse to shine, &c. 


Other critics, writing in prose, applauded Yates for his “ humour, 
propriety, and close adherence to nature,” for his efforts in low 
comedy, and for his portraits of old men. He was pronounced “a 
very just comedian, seldom beholden to trick for applause ;” “a 
useful and pleasing performer, with a particular turn for low humour ;” 


the only actor then on the stage possessed of “a just notion of. 


Shakespeare’s fools,” “and dressing his parts with singular pro- 
priety.” 
At the close of the season of 1766-7 Mr. and Mrs. Yates quitted 
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Drury Lane and accepted an engagement at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Messrs. Harris, Rutherford, Colman, and Powell had become the 
purchasers of its patent, and were resolved upon a vigorous campaign. 
Both actor and actress had become a little weary of Garrick’s 
management, and the temptation of an increased salary was not to 
be resisted. Garrick supplied Mrs. Yates’s place by engaging Mrs. 
Dancer, who afterwards became known as Mrs. Spranger Barry and 
as Mrs. Crawford. Mr. and Mrs. Yates remained at Covent Garden 
until the end of the season of 1771-2. During the two following 
seasons they appear to have been absent from London. In 1775 
Garrick sought again the assistance of his old playfellows, and wrote 
to Mrs. Yates: “In all dealings, the plain and simple truth is the 
best policy. As Mrs. Barry is in treaty with another theatre, it is 
natural for me to wish a treaty with another lady, and it is as natural 
that my inclinations look towards you. If you have no objections 
to enter into a treaty with me, be pleased to name your time and 
place, and I shall be as punctual as I ought to be to so fine a woman 
and so good an actress.” The lady replied: “On considering every 
circumstance of my situation and my novelty, to say nothing of my 
beauty, I think IJ cannot in conscience take less than £700 a year 
for my salary ; for my clothes, as I love to be well dressed, and the 
characters I appear in require it, I expect £200.” She was disin- 
clined to take a benefit, although Dickey, as she called her husband, 
“considered only the main chance, and was of a different opinion.” 
She added: “ But I am clear, the worst advice a woman can possibly 
follow is that of her husband, and I had much rather you should 
determine that point for me than he.” She was engaged for two 
years at a salary of £800 a year, and a benefit upon the usual 
terms ; it being agreed that she should provide all her own clothes at 
her own expense for all characters in tragedy and comedy. Yates 
was offered an engagement upon a salary of #12 per week and a 
benefit. It now began to be said that Yates secured engagements 
rather in right of his wife’s merits and attractions than because of 
his own. 

It was Garrick’s fate to be frequently upon rather angry terms 
with his company ; and no doubt he was called upon to endure very 
capricious and inconsiderate and even dishonest treatment. In 
October 1775 he addressed a letter of strong expostulation to Mr. 

- Yates concerning his wife’s conduct. “Do you and Mrs. Yates 
imagine,” he asked, “that the proprietors will submit to this manner 
of going on, or that they will pay such a large sum of money for 
having their business so destroyed as it was the greater part of the 
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last season, and has been wholly this, by waiting for Mrs. Yates’s 
pleasure to perform? She played but thirty times last season, and 
as she goes on in the proportion of four times in six weeks, she will 
play twenty times in this season. Indeed, Mr. Yates, this will not 
do, and I give you fair notice. We lost greatly by her not playing 
the first night she was advertised, and to this day no reason could 
be given for the disappointment, nor did you offer any to my brother, 
but that you could not help it and you did all in your power to 
oblige her to act. . . . I shall not submit to this very unaccountable 
and unreasonable behaviour.” She had asked for comedy parts, to 
save her the fatigue of always appearing in tragedy. Mr. Yates, on 
her behalf, had mentioned Araminta in “The School for Lovers,” 
and Hippolita in “She Would and She Would Not.” But when 
these parts were offered her she declined them, because she would 
not be so indelicate as to take them from the lady who was in the 
habit of playing them. Yet she demanded the part of Belinda in 
“ All in the Wrong,” although she knew it had been long in the 
possession of a capital actress; while she refused to resume her 
original character of Widow Sprightley in “The Discovery,” which 
had been specially revived for the entertainment of Queen Charlotte. 
Garrick concluded: “ To finish this business at once, and that we 
may be more explicit, it is my greatest pleasure to live in the greatest 
harmony with my capital performers, and more particularly so with 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates. But if they persist to distress us, and Mrs. 
Yates is resolved to withdraw herself so often, and sometimes without 
a cause, I shall be obliged to do what I would most wish to avoid.” 
This vague threat may have effected some good. There was further 
difficulty, however, a little later, when the actress refused to reappear 
as Almeria, the heroine of Congreve’s “‘ Mourning Bride,” because 
the part was now “ unfit ” for her, and because, with Garrick’s consent, 
she had abandoned it fourteen years before. Garrick was urgent, 
however, that she should reappear as Almeria. She had, it seems, 
voluntarily undertaken the part not long before, on the occasion of 
the benefit of Mr. Cautherley. Garrick wrote: “ At the time of the 
benefits last year, hearing how much the plays suffered by the 
performers taking parts ‘for one night only,’ I put up an order in the 
green-room that the manager would expect every performer to do for 
the house what they should do for the benefits, and for this good 
reason : why is not the public at large to be as well entertained as 
the friends of any single actor? and why are not the proprietors to 
be profited by the performance of Mrs. Yates as Almeria, as well as 
Mr. Cautherley?” In conclusion, he entreated her compliance, while 
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reminding her that in such a case no forfeit could be accepted. 
She consented, but not very gracefully. “It is hard,” she wrote, 
“to be governed by laws of which one is ignorant. This is the first 
time I ever heard of your order in respect to benefits, which will 
make me a little more cautious for the future. With regard to 
Almeria, I think it is a part unworthy of a capital actress ; the table 
of forfeits is clearly in my favour, nor can I accept of the character 
as mine, But if my playing it a few nights will oblige you, I am 
ready to do it. I cannot help concluding with a few lines from your 


favourite author :— 
Oh, ’tis excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, &c. &c.” 


It may be noted that it fell to Mrs. Yates, as the leading actress 
of the theatre, to deliver in 1779, from the stage of Drury Lane, 
Sheridan’s monody upon the death of Garrick. 

Sir Oliver Surface was, with one exception, the last new character 
undertaken by Yates. During the seasons of 1780-1 and 1781-2 he 
did not perform in London. In December 1782, he reappeared at 
Covent Garden, after an absence from that stage of ten years’ dura- 
tion. In 1783, on the production of Cumberland’s prose tragedy of 
“The Mysterious Husband,” he appeared as the first representative 
of Sir Edmund Travers—it was the last new part he was required to 
sustain. He acted, as John Taylor states in his “ Records of My 
Life,” “in so unaffected a manner, and with such an exact conformity 
to life, that it was the most perfect delusion I ever beheld on the 
stage in characters of the familiar drama.” ‘Taylor also applauds 
Yates’s excellence as Major Oakley in “ The Jealous Wife,” a cha- 
racter he was also the first to sustain ; and adds, “ but the character 
he was chiefly celebrated for was Shakespeare’s “Launce.” It is 
admitted that he was “ not qualified to perform polished characters,” 
while it was claimed for him that he personated “those in middle 
life with correctness, force, and impressive effect.” He is described 
as “ one of those actors who think for themselves, and disregard all 
traditionary gestures and manners.” ‘When he had a new character 
to play, he endeavoured to find some person whose deportment and 
disposition resembled it, or he searched his memory for some former 
model. “He was not so sportive as Parsons, but he was more 
correct and characteristic.” O’Keeffe writes of Yates, in 1763: “I 
liked him best in Bottom the Weaver and Launce; . . . . hismanner 
was of the dry or grave humour, but perfectly natural ; his speech 
slow ; he knew he had his audience, and therefore took them at his 
leisure. I wished to have had him in some of my early pieces ; but 
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he was at that time rich and old, and under no necessity to plague 
himself with studying new parts.” 

Yates preserved an air of mystery in regard to his age, and as a 
consequence, perhaps, acquired the reputation of being much older 
than he really was. At his death, in 1796, he was generally said to 
be ninety; but this was no doubt an exaggeration. In October 1783 
the Public Advertiser gave insertion to the following gossiping para- 
graph : “ Dick Yates and his wife have retired from the stage, with 
a fortune perhaps much larger than any of their predecessors, except 
Garrick. At the least it may be computed at £36,000 or £40,000, 
Yates and his wife are also remarkable for the comely appearance 
with which they bear their age ; for the age of these old acquaint- 
ances of the public is much greater than is usually thought. From 
theatrical dates, the one must be seventy, the other sixty years old.” 
Yates wrote an indignant letter of denial, in his own name and on 
behalf of his wife. They had not retired with £40,000. They had 
not retired at all. Theatrical dates did not prove them to be the 
one seventy, the other sixty. As to his own age, he declined to be 
explicit ; but he protested that Mrs. Yates would not be “more than 
sixty ” for a dozen years or more. She had made her first appear- 
ance on the stage in 1754, at Drury Lane, in Crisp’s tragedy of 
“ Virginia ;” and she was then, he proclaimed, “as pretty a plump 
rosy Hebe as one shall see in a summer’s day.” She had the honour 
—an honour never conferred on any other person—of being intro- 
duced as a young beginner by a prologue written and spoken by 
no less a person than Mr. Garrick. Finally, Yates promised that 
any further such malevolent attacks, should he succeed in discovering 
their author, he would soundly punish with the help of “a good 
English oaken towel.” 

But after the year 1783, the London stage knew little or nothing 
more of either Mr. or Mrs. Yates. They took no formal leave of 
their profession, but seemed gradually to fade out of it. In 1786 
the “ Beaux’ Stratagem ” was announced at Covent Garden, for the 
benefit of Matthew Clarke, a respectable comedian of the second 
class. It was a night of misadventures. Clarke was in a dying 
state, and, indeed, hardly survived the performance. Yates offered 
to appear in his stead, and play the part of Scrub. But Yates was 
suddenly attacked with a violent fit of the gout ; it became impos- 
sible for him to present himself upon the stage. Scrub was therefore 
represented by Quick. Mrs. Yates played for the last time in May, 
1785, at Drury Lane, when she appeared, “for that night only,” as 
the Duchess in the tragedy of “ Braganza,” for the benefit of Mrs, 
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Bellamy, the actress. Seventeen years before there had been a 
serious difference—even a fierce paper war—between the two ladies. 
Mrs. Yates, “in consequence of being obliged to perform two 
arduous characters the preceding and succeeding nights,” had refused 
to personate Hermione in “The Distressed Mother,” on the occa- 
sion of Mrs. Bellamy’s benefit, and great had been Mrs. Bellamy’s 
anger and indignation. Time had brought about concord and 
charity, however. The unfortunate Mrs. Bellamy, the wreck of her 
former self, was now incapable of delivering even the poetic address 
that had been prepared for her. She could only add some few fare- 
well words in prose to the verses Miss Farren recited on her behalf. 
Earlier in the year Mrs. Yates had fulfilled engagements at Edin- 
burgh and with Tate Wilkinson at York. Wilkinson writes fer- 
vently of her inimitable performance of the character of Margaret 
of Anjou, in Dr. Franklin’s tragedy “ The Earl of Warwick :” “She 
played as well that night as any time I had ever seen her; the 
audience were all gratified in the highest degree.” Yates accom- 
panied his wife, but did not appear upon the stage. He distinguished 
himself by a judgment which the public speedily reversed: he 
pronounced Mr. Jordan, then a member of Wilkinson’s company, to 
be but “a piece of theatrical mediocrity.” 

It had been proposed at one time that Mrs. Yates should join 
Henderson, the tragedian, in giving public readings from Shake- 
speare, and from other dramatists and poets. The actress could greatly 
have assisted the actor, it was thought. His readings at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern had been received with extraordinary favour. It 
was said of him that he had read Cowper’s “John Gilpin” into 
reputation. ‘The alterations of form, countenance, and sex,” 
writes Boaden, “would have had great value in the exhibition.” 
But Henderson died in November 1785, and lies buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Mrs. Yates, who had for some time suffered severely 
from dropsy, died at her house in Stafford Row, Pimlico, in May 
1787. Her remains were interred in Richmond churchyard, where 
her father had been buried some years before. 

Old as he was, the widower did not consider himself too old to 
marry again. Of Yates’s third wife, however, little is known. She 
appeared upon the stage, but this seems to have been after the 
death of her husband. As his widow, she took a benefit at the 
Haymarket Theatre, where she sustained the character of Margaret 
of Anjou, one of the most famous impersonations of the second 
Mrs. Yates. She is said also to have appeared in “The Grecian 
Daughter” at-the Haymarket, and to have performed the part of 
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Mandane in “Cyrus,” for the benefit of Mr. Hull, at Covent 
Garden. She subsequently accepted engagements at Dublin, where 
she remained three seasons, and at Liverpool. In 1800, at Drury 
Lane, Mrs. Yates “from Dublin” represented Angela in “The 
Castle Spectre.” She married a second time, and two years later, 
as Mrs. Ansell, she appeared at Drury Lane, sustaining the character 
of the Queen in Hamlet, on the benefit night of Mr. Powell, who, 
“ for that night only,” personated Hamlet, with Mrs. Jordan for her 
Ophelia. A critic of the time described Mrs. Ansell’s acting as 
“spirited, but generally too elaborate.” There seems nothing more 
to be said of the third Mrs. Yates. 

Richard Yates died on the 21st April 1796. It was told of him 
that the day before his death he complained of the ill-usage he had 
experienced at the hands of the Drury Lane managers: they had 
refused him an order. “That was unkind, indeed, to so old a 
servant,” it was remarked. “Yes,” continued the dying man, 
“ particularly when my admission could have kept no /ving soul out 
of the house. For I only requested to be buried under the centre 
of the stage ; and they were hard-hearted enough to refuse me!” 
The Drury Lane built by Holland in 1794, to be totally destroyed 
by fire in 1809, was not the Drury Lane of Richard Yates’s triumphs, 
however. Peter Cunningham has related that Yates died of “rage 
and disappointment,” in Stafford Row, Pimlico : he had ordered eels 
for his dinner, but his housekeeper bad been unable to obtain them! 
It is narrated, too, that the actor’s great-nephew, a lieutenant in the 
navy, was a few months later killed by a pistol shot as he endeavoured 
to effect an entrance into the house from the back garden. He 
claimed to be entitled to the premises, but one Miss Jones, a rival 
claimant, with the aid of her friends had obtained possession, and 
resisted with fatal violence all his endeavours to force an entrance. 
A trial for murder followed, but the accused were acquitted. 

Various other characters of note, in addition to Sir Oliver Surface, 
Major Oakley, and Sir Edmund Travers, first obtained histrionic life 
at the hands of Richard Yates. He was the original representative 
of Vamp in Foote’s “Author,” of old Honeycombe in Colman’s 
Farce, of Sir John Restless in Murphy’s “ All in the Wrong,” of 
Sir Bashful Constant in his ‘Way to Keep Him,” of Wingate in his 
“« Apprentice,” and of Quidnunc in his “ Upholsterer” ; of Philip in 
his farce of “ High Life below Stairs,” of Sir Benjamin Dove in 
Cumberland’s “Brothers,” of Stirling in “The Clandestine Mar- 
riage.” The list of Yates’s characters given by Genest numbers 
about one hundred and seventy-five. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF INSECTS. 


HEN the development of an animal or plant is duly studied, 
one or two chief aspects of such a subject fail to be 
considered by the biologist. Either the young organism has been 
converted directly into the likeness of its parent, or it has assumed 
the parental form indirectly and through a series of transformations 
more or less distinctly marked. In other words, the young form has 
emerged upon the stage of life in the guise of its parent, or it has 
appeared first in a shape and under an appearance not recognisable 
as belonging to the race it has sprung from. In the latter case, 
changes of greater or less extent convert the young being into the 
likeness of its progenitors ; and when such transformations occur in 
the life history of an animal or plant, it is said to undergo “ meta- 
morphosis.” Every one, for instance, knows that the butterflies of 
the garden do not emerge from the egg as winged insects, whilst 
common information is able to assert that they pass through the 
Jarval or “grub” stage and through the chrysa/is form before becom- 
ing the perfect insects. So, also, the flies begin their life as maggots ; 
and the bees and beetles, with other insects, exhibit like stages to the 
butterflies in the course of their development. Furthermore, a frog 
practically begins life as a fish, breathing first by external and then 
by internal gills. Sooner or later, however, limbs are developed ; 
the gills are replaced by lungs ; the tail disappears ; and the tailless 
condition of the frog race is finally assumed with its emergence upon 
the land. Insects and frogs—not to speak of other animals, such as 
crustaceans, whose history has been already discussed in a previous 
article—are therefore said to undergo “ metamorphosis.” 

Sundry questions not unnaturally rise in the mind which atten- 
tively considers such phenomena in the animal world. Firstly, there 
is the plain question, “ Why do some animals undergo metamor- 
phosis and others not?” Then, secondly, may be asked, “ What is 
the meaning of metamorphosis?” or more primarily, “Can any 
meaning be assigned to this process?” As we have frequently had 
Occasion to point out, such questions receive no aid or solution from 
that philosophy which maintains, as an article of unquestioning faith, 
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that the living belongings of this world came forth fashioned in all 
their excellence—or, it may be added, in all their frequent and 
apparent imperfections—at the behest of some sudden creative fiat. 
There is no need to assume development at all on this hypothesis of 
things, which for the man of science has been slain long ago, though 
traces of its influence are not unknown in regions removed from the 
active currents and tides of culture. On the reverse side of matters 
stands the theory broadly denominated “ evolution,” which, seeing 
the promise of reading a past and progressive history in the develop- 
ments which pass in panoramic review before our eyes to-day, 
asserts that a law of progress has guided and still guides life’s courses 
and ways. On this theory we can understand why development 
takes place—namely, because it is a law of life that the progress and 
growth of the race should be represented in, and carried out through, 
its individual histories. And we can also conceive why development 
should run in the grooves marked out so conspicuously in many life 
histories, such as those of insects and crustaceans. This latter fact is 
explicable when it is repeated that we see in an animal’s early growth 
the lines and stages along which the development of its race has 
passed. By the very idea of evolution we expect variety and change to 
be represented in the development of living beings ; for such change 
is the one great condition which has made this universe what it is. 
And agreeing as to the main reasons for development and its ways, 
we should find little difficulty in comprehending how these ways and 
paths have been followed. As we have already impressed upon the 
reader, the picture is not always clearly limned, and its outlines are 
often meagre enough. Still, what we do see and know of its form, 
convinces us of the correctness of the broad deductions of evolution, 
which deductions being scorned and denied, leave the whole course 
of nature a tissue of inexplicable absurdities. 

In the present paper, dealing with the meanings of metamorphosis, 
we intend to direct attention to certain details which, for lack of space, 
have been omitted in previous articles, and which, dealing with matters 
of special interest to the student of evolution, may, logically enough, 
claim attention in a separate article. Such subjects as the general 
nature of “metamorphosis,” and how that process is modified by sur- 
roundings and other circumstances, as well as the narration of some life 
histories which illustrate very aptly the general conclusions of evolu- 
tion, may therefore fitly engage our consideration in the course of our 
developmental studies. Firstly, then, the general question of “meta- 
morphosis ” demands notice. Whilst it is perfectly true that, broadly 
speaking, only such animals as insects, crustaceans, and frogs— 
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exhibiting very marked and apparent change of form in passing from the 
young to the adult stage—may be said to undergo “ metamorphosis,” 
it would be far more logical, because more true, to assert that the 
histories of all living beings, without exception, illustrate the process 
in question. For example, there is not, after all, such an immense 
difference between the development of an insect and that of a fish— 
or, for that matter, between that of the frog and of man himself—when 
the facts of development are fairly faced and duly understood. No 
animal or plant is suddenly transformed into the perfect likeness of 
its parent. On the contrary, it has not merely to grow, but it has to 
be formed from that which is formless; to become organised by the 
development of that which has no structure at all; and to advance 
along lines of development during which it successively assumes a 
transient likeness to the forms of other and lower beings. Thus a 
quadruped, whilst undergoing development within its parent’s body, 
in reality passes through as strange and startling a metamorphosis as 
does a frog outside its parent’s body, and external to its egg likewise. 
A quadruped is really at first like a fish and reptile. So alike are the 
young of all vertebrates in their early stages, that recognition of the 
nature of any particular form may be an impossibility. ‘ Metamor- 
phosis ” thus occurs in quadrupeds as in frogs ; in snails and oysters as 
in insects. The great and prevailing difference simply exists in the 
fact that the insect or frog leaves the egg in an imperfectly developed 
condition and at an early stage of its career, passing the remainder 
of itsdevelopment as an independent being. In the quadruped or fish, 
or in the snail and oyster, on the other hand, the young animal does 
not quit the parent body or egg at such an early period, but remains 
within its primitive shelter to undergo its full development—-or at any 
rate to emerge upon the world of active life tolerably well prepared 
for the struggle of living and being. Even amongst the quadrupeds, 
as in well-nigh every other group of animals, and as in the plant 
world likewise, there may be great differences in the degree and 
stage of perfection at which the young organism is ushered into active 
or independent existence. No better instance of this could be found 
than in the case of the kangaroos and their allies, in which, as lower 
quadrupeds, internal development ceases at a very 
early period compared with that at which higher 
quadrupeds are born. The newly born young of a 
kangaroo, which, when full grown, stands 6 or 7 
feet high, measures about one inch in length at nee . TES 
birth (Fig. 1), and resembles a little red worm 

much more nearly than a kangaroo. At birth it is transferred to 
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the characteristic “ pouch” of the mother, wherein for weeks it 
is protected and nourished by the milk secretion. If we consider 
the effects of growth on such an organism, we may well feel 
assured that a “ metamorphosis” of very complete kind must be 
required to transform the imperfect and feeble being just described 
into the giant quadruped which takes its leap of twenty feet with the 
utmost ease. So, also, we find in the development of birds well- 
nigh infinite variety in the stage of perfection at which the young 
animal is thrown upon its own resources. Of old, naturalists were 
wont to divide the birds into those which could run about and forage 
for themselves immediately on leaving the egg, and those which, as 
mere fledglings, required parental care and attention for a longer or 
shorter period after bursting the shell. A young chicken is a much 
more independent being than, say, a thrush ; and numerous other 
comparisons might similarly be instituted, with a like result of 
showing variations in the development of even the animals of a 
single class. 

It seems, therefore, correct to say that the terin “ metamorphosis ” 
is one of very considerable latitude, and one admitting, in fact, of 
no rigid definition at all. At the best its value is merely relative, and 
those animals may be regarded as really most “ metamorphic,” so to 
speak, which leave the egg in an immature state, and which, through 
circumstances which it is our business to trace in this paper, have 
to pass through a definite or well-marked set of changes in form, 
shape, and often of size also, before assuming the likeness of the 
parental form. If we reflect that every living being springs from a 
mere speck of protoplasm, devoid of all structure, which we 
call “germ” or “egg,” and which contains the potentialities of 
becoming what its parent now is; or if we further consider that 
from this speck of albumen there is developed in a few days, as in 
the case of the chicken, a creature rejoicing in the possession of a 
complex system of bone, muscle, sinew, brain, nerve, and sense 
organs—we may well feel inclined to consider such a transformation 
and development as thorough an example of “ metamorphosis ” as, and 
as a far higher development than, that of the insect which attracts 
our notice simply because it is more evident to our eyes. Another 
striking proof that “ metamorphosis ” must be, after all, a comparative 
term, lies in a knowledge of the fact insisted on and illustrated in a 
previous paper—namely, that the eggs of all animals, from sponge to 
man, pass through the same stages up to and including a given point, 
at which each group branches off, so to speak, on its own pathway 
towards adult and specific perfection. ‘Thus, why one animal under- 
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goes those changes of form we see in the insect, and why another 
does not, are circumstances—to come to details—depending, firstly, on 
the size of the egg from which it is developed, and concurrently on 
the amount of nourishment the egg contains ; and, secondly, upon 
the varying circumstances and surroundings of its life, as well as 
on the life and history of its race, as temporarily represented by its 
parent. Thus a large-sized egg, with a big yolk, will, ceteris 
paribus, produce an animal in a higher and more perfect stage of 
development than a small egg, in which no provision: exists for the 
nutrition of the embryo. So much, indeed, may safely be predicted 
of the causes which retard or favour an early escape from the egg. 
In the latter case, of course, let us bear in mind that the young will not 
resemble the parent animal, and we naturally expect to behold 
changes of form or “ metamorphosis” in its further development, and 
ere it attains to the parent size and likeness. 
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a, adult starfish ; 4, young stalked forms. 

But we must not neglect to note an equally important cause of 
alteration in form which, acting subsequently to the escape of the 
immature animal from the egg, will direct its footsteps in different 
channels, and clothe its form with varied guises. The surroundings 
of an animal’s life necessarily affect that animal, and in time its 
race, viewing individual and race as consisting each of an adult 
being and beings. This much is the plainest of plain truths. 
But it is equally true that surroundings and varying conditions 
of life must also affect the young stages of animal existence. 
Even more marked and powerful must be the effect of outward 
conditions on the young organism, whose frame and constitution, 
not yet fully formed, are infinitely more plastic and facile than those 
of the adult. All we know of the effects of environments on living 
beings teaches us this lesson. We know something of the effects of 
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heat and cold, of a change of medium, and of numerous other 
circumstances which materially alter the development of both animals 
and plants. Natural-history records teem with examples of these 
facts. A young rosy feather-star (Avtedon, Fig. 2) may be hurried 
through its larval state, and may be made to gallop post-haste through 
its “ metamorphosis,” if it be supplied with pure sea water. If, on 
the other hand, such a larva be kept at a low temperature, and in 
water not frequently changed, and consequently on a more meagre 
dietary, it will delay in its larval progress. Its development may 
not merely be greatly protracted and prolonged, but it will attain to a 
higher stage of independent development than before. So also with 
many insect larve, and so with zoophytes. ‘The effects of varying 
conditions on the young and developing animal are plainly traceable. 
It remains for us to discover what light such reflections throw on 
some well-marked and familiar cases of metamorphosis around us. 
The insect world teems with examples of “ metamorphosis” at 
once striking and 
interesting. It also, 
however, illustrates 
a previous remark, 
that in one and the 
same class we may 
find great variations 
in development and 
“metamorphosis.” 
For instance,we may 
find no metamor- 
phosis at all in some 
insects. The lice, 





the bird-lice, and the 
Fic. 3. Cutotox. spring-tails (Thy- 
+ { H 
A, larva ; B, perfect insect. sanura) thus come 


from the egg resembling in every respect, save in size, the perfect in- 
sects. ‘They simply cast or shed their skin at each successive stage of 
growth, but no change of form is represented in their development. 
So also with many insects of higher rank. A kind of day-fly (Ch/oéon, 
Fig. 3) is described by Sir John Lubbock as undergoing no fewer than 
twenty moultings of its skin during its “‘ metamorphosis,” which is, how- 
ever, not of marked or distinct character, since the organs of the young 
animal are simply and gradually changed into those of the adult insect. 
Even in insects which undergo a much more typical metamorphosis 
than the day-flies, the gradual conversion of the larval parts into the 
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organs of the adult may be witnessed. A young cricket (Fig. 8) 
becomes the adult very gradually, and the days of its infancy are 
not markedly separated from those of its youth, nor are these latter 
in turn sharply defined from the period of adult life. Turning, 
however, to actual details, we find a butterfly (Fig. 4), fly, and beetle 
respectively to exhibit the so-called “ perfect” form of metamorphosis. 
Each begins life—that is, comes from the egg, after the preliminary 
stages common to all eggs—as a grub, caterpillar, or /arva (a), which 
spends the first part of its existence ih the guise of a worm, 
eating voraciously and. increasing, as a rule, many times its original 
sizein bulk. Next this voracious grub settles down and becomes the 
chrysalis or pupa. Here quiescence is the order of the day. Some- 
times within the larval skin, or it may be (as in butterflies and moths) 





Fic. 4. MeEtTAMorrpHosis or SWALLOW-TAILED BUTTERFLY, 
a, larva ; 4, chrysalis; c, imago, or perfect insect. 


within a special case or cocoon (4), the chrysalis passes its existence, 
which, however quiet and apparently unimportant, externally viewed, 
is nevertheless marked by a wonderful activity inside. There the 
elements and nutrient parts of the larva, accumulated during its 
season of epicurean enjoyment, may be practically broken down, 
and rebuilt to form the body of the perfect insect, as in some flies, 
or more gradually changed into the adult organs, as in the butterflies. 
As Sir John Lubbock succinctly puts it, “the change from the 
caterpillar to the chrysalis, and from this to the butterfly, is in reality 
less rapid than might at first sight be supposed ; the internal organs 
are metamorphosed very gradually, and even the sudden and striking 
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change in external form (from the chrysalis to the perfect insect) is 
very deceptive, consisting merely of a throwing-off of the outer skin 
—the drawing aside, as it were, of a curtain, and the revelation of a 
form which, far from being new, has been in preparation for days, 
sometimes even for months.” 

In the metamorphosis of certain of the flies —e.g. the flesh-flies— 
the changes are in reality much more sweeping than in the butterflies, 
although perhaps less apparent than in these brilliant members 
of the class. The body of the maggot or larval fly contains, 
when it leaves the egg, a number of curious rounded structures 
named imaginal discs. Some twelve of these are placed in the 
young insect’s chest-region—four in each segment—and two are 
situated in the front part of the maggot’s body. No change is 
perceptible in these discs during the caterpillar or larval stage of 
the fly’s life ; but when the maggot encloses itself within the last of 
its skins, which serves it as a chrysalis case or cocoon, the discs 
begin to undergo a marked development. Each of the lowest discs 
placed in the insect’s chest develops a leg and half of the segment 
of the body bearing the leg. The upper discs of the joint 
give origin to the upper halves of the segment and to the wings 
or their representatives ; and the two foremost discs are responsible 
for the development of the head and mouth parts of the perfect fly. 
As development proceeds, 
we find a complete physio- 
logical break-down of the 
chest and head organs of 
the maggot to be represented. 
A literally new creature 
(as to chest and head) is 
produced and built up from 
the imaginal discs ; the tail 
or abdomen of the fly con- 
sisting, however, of a mere 
extension and growth of that 

Fic. 5. CockRroacnes. of the maggot. There is thus 

(Ths leftcand gure represents the male the female, witnessed in the develop- 
ment of the fly a much more 

complete series of changes than in the metamorphosis of a butterfly, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the changes undergone by the 
latter appear to be of more sweeping character than those exhibited by 
the former insect. Let us bear in mind also the fact, already noted, that 
the developmental changes in insects may be reduced to a minimum, 
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in respect that many lower insects do not undergo any metamorphosis 
atall. Even in the cockroach (Fig. 5)—belonging to the Orthoptera, 
or grasshopper and locust group—an insect familiar enough to 
warrant its special mention in the present instance, the young possess 
eyes, feelers, jaws, and legs before they are hatched. They further leave 
the egg as minute but active insects, wliose organs are really moulded 
upon the type of those which the perfect cockroach possesses. The 
young insect then undergoes seven moultings or changes of skin. Its 
first moult occurs when it leaves the egg, and its second takes place 
about a month afterwards. This second moult being performed, no 
further shedding of skin takes place until a year afterwards ; and as 
but an annual moult subsequently occurs, the insect does not attain 
maturity till its fifth summer. Thus, in the cockroach, “ metamor- 
phosis,” in the sense in which that term is used as regards the 
butterfly, does not occur at all. The male insect, it is true, develops 
wings at a late stage of development, but there is no chrysalis-stage 
and no quiescence, as in the butterfly or beetle. 

How, then, it may be asked, are the differences between the 
metamorphoses of insects to be accounted for? On the theory that the 
development of the individual recapitulates the evolution of the race, 
it may be asked, do not the facts and differences of metamorphosis in 
insects seem to present very grave difficulties? There is not that general 
likeness seen, for instance, in the young of different crustaceans, nor 
the similarity in development witnessed in the echinoderms or starfish 
group. These apparent difficulties, however, become greatly lessened, 
or may disappear entirely, if we bear in mind the fact, already insisted 
on, that as adult animals vary and alter, and so evolve new species, 
so the young and developing forms are even more subject to modifi- 
cation whilst in the process of growth. In other words, let us clearly 
understand that the changes an animal or plant may undergo are two 
in number. Firstly, there are developmental changes, or those we have 
been tracing in previous papers, which belong to the animal as part 
of its inheritance, and which cause it to travel along the line of its 
ancestry towards the likeness of its parent. Then there are, secondly, 
changes which must be named adaptive ; which arise from the opera- 
tion of surrounding circumstances—heat, cold, food, &c.—and from 
the action upon the living being of external forces. These latter are 
changes “adapting” it to, it may be, new ways and walks of life, 
differing from those of its parents and ancestors, and remodeliing its 
frame in a novel guise. The young insect, in truth, may be described 
as living between two sets of forces or conditions. One set may be 
named “centripetal,” or centre-seeking, for want of a more descrip- 
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tive term. These are developmental changes which tie it to its 
type and which cause it to travel along the beaten track of its race. 


Then there are the “ centrifugal” or adaptive forces, which tend to 


make its development erratic, which may cause it to fly off at a 
tangent, so to speak, from its normal way of growth, and which 
necessarily cause it to differ materially from its type and race. Says 
Darwin, in speaking of development at large : ‘‘ Many insects, and 
especially certain crustaceans, show us what wonderful changes of 
structure can be effected during development.” A little later he 
proceeds to remark that, whilst similar organs in the young of different 
animals “ often have no direct relation to their conditions of exist- 
ence” (¢.g. the gill arches of a quadruped, a bird, a frog, and a fish), 
the case is “ different when an animal, during any part of its embry- 
onic career, is active and has to provide for itself. The period of 
activity,” says Darwin, “may come on earlier or later in life ; but 
whenever it comes on, the adaptation of the larva to its conditions 
of life is just as perfect and as beautiful as in the adult animal. In 
how important a manner this has acted, has recently been well shown 
by Sir J. Lubbock in his remarks on the close similarity of the larvze 
of some insects belonging to very different orders, and on the dis- 
similarity of the larve of other insects within the same order, 
according to their habits of life. Owing to such adaptations,” 
continues Mr. Darwin, “ the similarity of the larve of allied animals 
is sometimes greatly obscured, especially when there is a division of 
labour during the different stages of development, as when the same 
larva has during one stage to search for food and during another 
stage has to search for a place of attachment. Cases can even be 
given of the larve of allied species, or groups of species, differing 
more from each other than do the adults.” 

Now, these are weighty words, because they sum up the reasons 
why, admitting a general similarity of early development in insects, 
we should find so much variety in the later development we name 
“ metamorphosis.” They direct our attention to the fact that adult 
life is not the only period when changes in the constitution and form 
of the living being occur; and they emphasise very clearly the 
further fact that to changes occurring in the young stages of an 
animal are due many of the most characteristic and curious details 
of animal form and growth. If we wish for examples of unlike larve 
of insects belonging to the same order, we may find any number of such 
instances amongst the beetles. Some beetle larvz are footless grubs ; 
others are well provided with legs ; some have feelers, others want 
feelers; and variations in form are very numerous indeed. Or 
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among the JVeuroptera, an order including the dragon-flies (Fig. 6), 
day-flies, white ants or termites, and a host of other insects, the 
larvee differ somewhat ; but the pupz or chrysalides are exceedingly 
varied, some being quiescent, others active, and others again 
being at first motion- 
less and afterwards 
moving about. It is 
not difficult, moreover, 
to show how very per- 
fectly adapted to varied 
ways of life different 
larve have become. 
The worm-like form of : 
those larvee which live | 
parasitically in the inte- 
rior of other animals, or 
in plants, may attract 
our notice as an adap- 
tive feature. Such forms 
are well represented in 
the young of the bot- 
flies, which pass their 
existence either within the digestive system of the horse or within 
the tumours they form on the backs of cattle. Witness, on the 
other hand, the strong-jawed, weak-legged larvee which burrow in 
wood ; or the well-developed legs of those which feed on leaves or 
have to forage for animal matter. Compare with these features, 
again, the degradation and modification causing those larve which 
are fed by parents or “ nurses” (¢.g. young ants and bees) in the 
cells of their hives, to become fleshy, footless, inactive grubs ; whilst, 
as a feature of highest interest, it may be noted that the bee grubs do 
possess at one period of development rudiments of legs, which, how- 
ever, soon disappear. ‘The fact, as Sir J. Lubbock remarks, “ seems 
to show, not, indeed, that the larvee of bees were ever hexapod (or six- 
legged), but that bees are descended from ancestors which had 
hexapod larvae, and that the present apod (or footless) condition of 
these larvee is not original, but results from their mode of life.” The 
changes which have converted bee larvz into footless grubs are, in 
other words, not developmental, but adaptive. 

To follow out in detail the full history of insect metamorphosis 
would be a task lying far beyond the scope or limits of the present 
paper, in which other details of varied developments have yet to be 








Fic. 6. DRaAGoN-FLY AND ITS METAMORPHOSIS. 
a, larva; 6, pupa; c, @, perfect insects. 
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noted. The key-note of metamorphosis, and its explanation, is 
struck when the great fact of modification of the young, as well as of 
the adult, becomes patent to us. Anything which may be said 
further regarding metamorphosis is in reality an enlargement and 
illustration of this thought. But we may, nevertheless, glance briefly 
at one or two points in connection with the history of insects by way 
of rendering clear the probable lines along which the production and 
evolution of metamorphosis has taken place. We have seen that the 
changes in form which an insect undergoes have reference, not so 
much to its future form or adult state, as to its wants and to the 
exigencies of its life when undergoing development ; and we have 
noted likewise that the insect, like every other animal, is developed 
and exists between two sets of conditions—namely, those which 
tend to keep it in its ancestral grooves, and those which tend to alter 
its constitution through the influence of new surroundings. Insects 
are known, further, to pass through every gradation of development 
from slight change, limited to the moulting of the skin, to that which 
is illustrated by the dissolution of the larval body and the rebuilding 
of its frame to form the adult. Is there any information at hand, 
it may next be asked, which affords us any clue as to the original 
stock from which the insect type, in all its fulness and variety of form, 
has been derived? Assuming it to be a probable and consistent 
view of the case that the mere metamorphosis of insects is a matter 
which, as already explained, is adaptive and secondary rather than 
original, what of the parent stock? and what does the study of meta- 
morphosis, closely viewed, teach us concerning that root form? How 
is it, we may lawfully enquire, that such characteristic features of an 
insect as its wings and its mouth-parts were evolved ? 

It may facilitate our comprehension of these matters if we firstly 
begin with wings and mouth, and finally direct attention to the probable 
origin of insects as a whole. There are two main types of mouth in 
insects—one illustrated by the butterflies and moths, in which all the 
organs are modified to serve as a suctorial apparatus for drinking up 
the nectar of flowers; and the other, typically represented in the 
beetles, where we find a high development of jaws adapted for masti- 
cation and prehension. Intermediate between the suctoria] and the 
biting mouth, we find that of the bees and wasps, where jaws coexist 
with a tongue or proboscis. It may be said, however, that there is but 
one type of insect mouth, all the forms of this apparatus being merely 
modifications of the one type form. Very curious, however, are some 
of the changes which the mouth-parts undergo in the course of their 
development. For example, a caterpillar begins life as a biting 
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insect, and is provided with. powerful jaws—a fact which its ravages 
on leaves fully endorse. Ultimately, as the butterfly, its mouth is 
wholly suctorial, its chief organ being the long antlia, or proboscis, 
used for drinking up the flower juices, and in reality corresponding 
with the second pair of jaws in a beetle. ‘There is a clear aid to our 
thoughts on this matter when we discover that the varied mouths of 
insects are thus all really built up on one type. Our difficulty, there- 
fore, is not that of accounting for the origin of new structures, so much 
as that of saying how one phase of an organ becomes modelled to form 
another phase of the same type. An acquaintance with the broad 
facts of natural-history study reveals modifications quite as wonderful 
in other groups of living beings. It is even more curious to find the 
arm of man, the wing of the bird, the fore leg of the horse, and the 
wing of the bat built up on the same type, than to discover a change 
of type in one and the same insect’s mouth in the course of develop- 
ment. If we go back to insects in which the mouth-parts are simple 
and possess jaws of elementary pattern, we may as readily conceive 
of these jaws becoming altered to form suctorial organs, as of the 
same type of limb being modified in one case to walk and in another 
to fly. The alteration of ways of life and living, and changes in food, 
would be sufficient causes for the modification which, proceeding 
slowly and gradually, would in time become naturally repeated in the 
life history of the race. Or, further, as Sir John Lubbock suggests, 
the young insect night have access to, or even be compelled to eat, 
different kinds of food at different periods of its existence. Every 
variation of mouth has a reference, like the form of larva, to the life 
and food of its possessor. Is there, after all, any great difficulty in 
conceiving that the varying forces and conditions which include in 
their work the production of very different larvz in even a single 
group of insects, should have likewise altered and transformed the 
mouth-parts of these animals? “In truth, alteration of mouth is 
simply a part of a transformation which becomes the more wonderful 
as our view of its scope enlarges. Nor does the consideration of the 
origin of the insect mouth fail to lead us incidentally to discuss the 
meaning of the pupa or chrysalis stage. “ Granting, then,” says Sir 
John Lubbock, in speaking of the modification of the biting to form 
the suctorial mouth, “ the transition from the one condition to the 
other, this would no doubt take place contemporaneously with a 
change of skin. At such times we know that, even when there is no 
change in form, the softness of the organs temporarily precludes the 
insect from feeding for a time, as, for instance, in the case of cater- 
pillars. If, however, any considerable change were evolved, this 
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period of fasting must be prolonged, and would lead to the existence 
ofa third condition, that of the pupa, intermediate between the other 
two. Since the acquisition of wings is a more conspicuous change 
than any relating to the mouth, we are apt to associate with it the 
existence of a pupa state ; but 
the case of the Orthoptera 
(cricket, Fig. 8, or grasshoppers, 
Fig. 7, &c.) is sufficient proof 
that the development of wings 
is perfectly compatible with 
permanent activity ; the neces- 
sity for prolonged rest is in 
reality much more intimately 
connected with the change in 
the constitution of the mouth, although in many cases, no doubt, this 
is accompanied by changes in the legs and in the internal organisa- 
tion.” The same authority expresses the opinion that, whilst the 
biting mouth can be 
modified to form the suc- 
torial—a change witness- 
ed in every developing 
moth and butterfly—the 
originally biting mouth 
of the beetle could not 
have been directly modi- 
fied,contrariwise, to form 
a sucking apparatus, “be- 
cause the intermediate 
stages would necessarily 
be injurious.” More 
probable is it that both 
types have sprung from 





Fic. 7. GRASSHOPPER. 





Fic. 8 Cricket. a 
eggs ; 4, larvze (natural size); ¢, magnified ; ¢, chrysalis; SOmMe more primary form 


e, perfect insect. 


of mouth, which, partak- 
ing of the character of neither, has been therefore capable of modifica- 
tion in either direction, “ by gradual change, without loss of utility.” 
That such a form of mouth, united to a body of equally convenient 
primitiveness, is to be found still represented in the ranks of living 
insects, we shall shortly discover. Meanwhile the question of wings 
awaits a brief notice. 

The nature of an insect’s wing, discussed in reply to the question 
“What is it?” throws some light on the question of its origin. The 
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physiology or use of a wing is, of course, to serve as an organ of 
flight. But the use or function of an organ may be, and often is, a 
secondary and adaptive matter, and may be very far from revealing 
the original condition of the structure in question. Authority in 
matters entomological assures us that the wings, as appendages of 
the insect’s body, are in reality parts of the animal’s breathing 
system. ‘They contain branches of the breathing tubes, and expan- 
sions of the blood-vessels 
likewise. ‘ Hence,” says 
Packard, “the aération of 
the blood is carried on in 
the wings, and thus they 
serve the double purpose of 
lungs and organs of flight.” 
But we must note that many 
insects are absolutely wing- 
less. The lice, spring-tails, 
fleas, and even the plant inc. tian 

lice (Fig. 9) and neuter @, wingless insect ; 4, wingless insect. 

ants (Fig. 10, ¢), belonging 

to winged groups, are destitute of these organs. No doubt the 
wingless condition in the latter cases is to be explained on the theory 
of disuse causing 
the disappear- 
ance of these or- 
gans. But the 
most primitive 
insects are with- 
out wings, and 
we may, there- 
fore, reasonably 
conclude __ that 
wings are not 
original belong- Fic. to. Rep Ants. 

ings but late de- a, male, and 4, female (both winged); ¢, neuter. 
velopments of the race. Furthermore, many insects of relatively high 
rank, such as the crickets, grasshoppers, &c., quit the egg without 
wings, and this although they are extremely active in every respect. A 
wingless state is on all grounds, including the evidence of develop- 
ment, to be regarded as the original condition of the insect class. We 
have seen the intimate connection which exists between the wings and 
the breathing of insects. Of the two functions, breathing is, of course, 
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much more primary and essential to life than flight. Hence we 
may well conclude that as many insects, especially the most 
primitive, breathe and live without wings, whilst others develop 
wings and utilise them for breathing as well as for flight, the 
breathing function, and not that of flying, was the first use to which 
the earliest insect wings were put. ‘The first beginnings of wings 
probably existed as we see the thin skin-folds of the water-living young 
(Fig. 11) of some insects to exist to-day—that is, as primitive organs 
adapted for breathing 
air from water (Fig. 11). 
One singular little water 
larva, that of Chloéon 
(Fig. 3), one of the Zphe- 
meride or “day - flies,” 
possesses side expansions 
for breathing, which are 
moved by muscles, as are 
the wings ; and from what 
is known of other insect 
larve inhabiting water, 
it seems highly probable 
that a pair of these flat 
“gills” to each joint of the 
body (Fig. 11) may have 
originally been devel- 
oped. The next stage in 
the evolution of the wing 
; from this side gill—with- 
Fic. 11. Aquatic Insect LaRrv#, SHOWING THE* 


BREATHING GILLS. in which, be it noted, the 
A, Larva of Ephemera or Day-fly; B, Larva of Cloe bioculata. breathing tubes branch 





out—would consist in these “gills” being employed as agents of 
aquatic flight—that is, flight under the water. In time, the hinder gills 
would alone be devoted to breathing, whilst those of the middle of the 
body, being the most advantageously placed for locomotion, would 
become the wings. Probably the first insect wings were used to 
propel their possessors under water. Such a state of matters is now 
seen in Polynema natans (Fig. 12), which Sir John Lubbock discovered 
in 1862. Thereafter, to movements under water would succeed move- 
ments on the surface, and as the muscular developments progressed, the 
beginnings of aérial flight would be simply a matter of time. The late 
acquirement of wings in the developing insect of to-day is thus a fact 
not without its due significance. Such an event clearly enough shows 
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us, firstly, that flight was a power superadded to insect locomotion 
long after the evolution of the race from some primitive wingless 
type ; and secondly, that wing-power was evolved through the in- 
termediate stage of gills still represented in the water-living larve 
(Fig. 11) of our day-flies and their near kith and kin. 

As Gegenbaur remarks, the wings correspond in nature with the 
gill-processes just described, “for they do not 
only agree with them in origin, but also in their 
connection with the body and structure.” “It is 
quite clear,” the same authority continues, “that 
we must suppuse that the wings did not arise as 
such, but were developed from organs which had 
another function, such as the tracheal gills; I 
mean to say that such a supposition is necessary, 
for we cannot imagine that the wings functioned 
(or acted) as such in the lower stages of their 
development, and that they could have been 
developed by having such a function.” 

That this speculation is a highly probable one 
is proved by the curious fact that one insect 
(Pteronarcys regalis) belonging to the Orthoptera, 
inhabiting damp places, retains its gill-bearing 
organs throughout life. The mere possibility of hi ala i aca 
the aquatic origin of insects is therefore placed a, antenne ; 

. , c, rudiments of wings ; 
beyond doubt by such an observation, whilst the @, rudiments of legs. 
fact that Pveronarcys belongs to the ancient order Orthoptera, shows 
its alliance with a primitive type of the insect class. 

The consideration of the probable original or type form of the insect 
class now demands attention. The tyro in natural history knows that 
insects, along with spiders and scorpions, centipedes and crustaceans, 
form a great division of the animal world, to which the name of Arthro- 
poda (“ jointed-legged” animals) is given. The latter group in its turn 
forms a division of the great Articulate type, of which group the 
possession of a jointed body (seen equally well in the insect’s body, 
in the centipede’s frame, or in the lobster’s tail) is a chief characteristic. 
Now, the origin of the Arthropoda from some lower and worm-like 
stock is not a matter which involves any very great draught upon the 
speculative faculty. From some such stock the tribes of spiders, 
insects, crustaceans, and centipedes have probably originated. Each 
class has passed in due time towards some more specialised and more 
distinctive root-form, from which further development would evolve 


in full the variety we find in these groups to-day. We have discussed 
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in another paper the nature of the form which has probably through 
its evolution and development given origin to the crustacean hosts 
and legions. This form is the Vaup/ius, which, in the development 
of highest and lowest crustaceans alike, reappears as the root and 
stock of the class, and whose modifications form the puzzles of the 
philosophical naturalist of modern times. Now, what is so clear in 
the case of the Crustacea is well-nigh as patent in the history of insects. 
We certainly do possess in existing groups of insects forms which appear 
to fulfil the conditions incidental to the purpose of serving as a gene- 
ralised type from which insect evolution may have taken place. Such 
groups are those known as the Ziysanura, or “ tuft-tailed ” insects, 
and the Col/embola of Lubbock, both of which orders may be found 
on examination to present us with the natural root stock of higher 
insects. A brief enquiry into the characters of these latter insects 
may appropriately bring this paper to a close. 

Huxley, in a recent manual of comparative anatomy, speaks of the 
cockroach as an “insect without metamorphosis”—a fact already 
noticed—and remarks upon the obvious difference which exists 
between such a form as a butterfly, with its resting chrysalis, and the 
young cockroach, active throughout its whole development. “ It is 
obvious,” continues Huxley, “that a metamorphosis in this sense (e.g. 
the butterfly or moth) is a secondary complication superinduced upon 
the direct and gradual process of development exhibited by such insects 
as the cockroach (Fig. 5).” It is also laid down as an axiom of zoology 
that insects which, like butterflies, undergo a complete metamor- 
phosis (Fig. 4) are more differentiated and better specialised—in a 
word, are the products of a higher phase of evolution—than those 
which undergo no metamorphosis. So also we are duly warned 
that insects “which never possess wings are less differentiated or 
more embryonic than those which are winged. And, finally, insects 
with the parts of the mouth in the condition of ordinary gnathites 
(or jaws) are less differentiated than those in which such gnathites 
are changed in form and function or become confluent.” Now, on 
this view of matters, a butterfly is bound to be regarded, as we 
have seen on the grounds of its development, as a highly modified 
insect, far removed from the primitive type. On the other hand, 
“the insects which in this view of their morphological relatives 
occupy the lowest position in the group, are the Collembola and 
Thysanura.” To these we may add the true lice and bird lice 
(Mallophaga), because these also undergo no metamorphosis and 
possess no wings. 

What, then, are these Collembola and Thysanura, in whose 
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personnel and development we may expect to find the primitive form 
of the insect type? The Thysanura, of which the Zefésma and 
Campodea (Fig. 13) are good examples, are small insects, living in 
dark situations, such as amongst damp moss and under stones. 
The body is either hairy or (as in 
Lepisma) covered with minute scales, A B 
which constitute objects used for testing 
the defining powers of microscopes. 
On the whole, the Thysanura very 
closely resemble the young of the 
cockroach. The tail or abdomen is 
composed of some ten segments, and 
bears paired appendages, from seven 
to nine in number. They possess 
breathing tubes, but, as already re- 
marked, want wings and exhibit no 
metamorphosis. The Collembola differ 
from the preceding group in possessing 
a tail consisting of six joints only, and 
a curious tube or sucker, by the viscid 
secretion of which they attach them- 
selves to fixed objects. Their popular Fic. 13. CAMmPopea. 
name of “spring-tails,” derived from ot na 
the presence of appendages formed on a “spring and catch” principle, 
and by means of which they are enabled to take leaps of considerable 
extent, indicates another peculiarity of the group. Only in one genus 
of the Collembola, likewise, are breathing tubes found. The jaws or 
“ gnathites ” in Campodea and the Collembola are not very markedly 
developed. As Sir J. Lubbock remarks, the jaws “are far from 
strong, but still have some freedom of motion, and can be used for 
biting and chewing soft substances.” Of these lower insects, the 
genus Campodea (Fig. 13, B) is particularly interesting, inasmuch 
as it seems to combine in its person all the primitive characters 
which give to its neighbours their extreme interest in the eyes of 
naturalists. Campodea, which occurs in loose damp earth, has an 
elongated cylindrical body, long and many-jointed antenne, with 
paired appendages on the first seven joints of its tail, and long tail- 
appendages likewise. Now, if we compare the young or larva of 
Campodea (Fig. 13, A) with the adult (B), we find little cr no difference 
save in size. Its whole organisation reminds us forcibly of the young 
stage in such insects as the cockroaches and other Orthoptera 
(Figs. 5,:8); whilst there are larve in other groups of insects to 
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which Campodea and its neighbours bear a close resemblance. 
Furthermore, the larva (Fig. 3, A) of the day-fly (Ch/oéon), which 
possesses the gill appendages already referred to, is exceedingly like 
this Campodea, whose mouth-parts appear equally capable of further 
development to form the jaws of the beetle, or of modification to 
become the suctorial apparatus of the butterfly. 

Thus, on all the grounds on which it is possible or necessary to 
look for resemblances between Campodea and the young of higher 
insects, such likenesses are discoverable. And the conclusion is 
thus rendered highly probable that existing insects have been 
evolved from an ancient Campodea-like stock—that is, from an 
animal form with a jointed body, three pairs of legs, weak mouth- 
parts, one pair of feelers, and a tail provided with jointed appendages. 
Hence a mental forecast is prepared to see this Campodea form 
developing in one direction, through an insect like the young Chloéon 
(Fig. 3, A), or the water-larve (Fig. 11) already described, with 
their side “gills,” into winged and higher races ; or in another 
direction, and through less modification perhaps, we may in our 
“mind’s eye” behold Campodea growing in time into 
the stock whence the Orthoptera—our existing crickets 
(Fig. 8), grasshoppers (Fig. 7), and locusts—themselves 
a primitive group of insects, have sprung. And back- 
wards, on the other hand, in the scale, retrograding from 
Campodea, we may even conceive of the stock from 
which that insect itself has sprung. Campodea within 
the egg must pass through the stages common to all 
animals at a like stage of development. There is a 
stage in the arthropod type when the young of the insect 
or crustacean is little else than a footless, imperfectly 
developed worm. ‘There is even a worm-like larva 
of an insect allied to the gnats, which corresponds 
to such a description; and such low insect-larve 
become in turn obviously related in form to certain 
low creatures allied to the worm kith and kin. One of 
these low forms (Zindia) is depicted in Fig. 14. 
This legless organism is related to the well-known 
“‘ Bear-animalcules,” and Rotifers, or Wheel-animalcules. 
Its jaws resemble those of the larval flies ; it has a ringed 
body, and in other respects exhibits a close likeness to the young of 
many insects. Possibly, therefore, in some such primitive root, 
common to a whole host of animals, we may find the dim, ill-defined 
starting-point whence, led by Campodea, the insect tribes have 
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grown into the brilliance and aérial grace which mark their ranks 
to-day. 

It may not be unprofitable, at the close of our investigation 
into insect history, to remind ourselves of the great problem which 
their development has lent its aid in part to solve. At the risk of 
apparently unnecessary repetition, let us keep in view that every 
such history, however its individual terms are to be accounted 
for, forms a link of greater or less importance in demonstrating 
the great law of evolution, modification, and adaptation as the 
true method whereby Nature has wrought out the endless variety of 
the children of life. Especially useful and important, moreover, 
is the history of the insect as illustrating the changes which the 
adaptation and modification of the young form may effect in the his- 
tory of a species. So far from the chrysalis or pupa being a stage in 
the ancestry of the insects, we have seen that it represents merely a 
secondary and acquired phase of their development. As Fritz 
Miiller has succinctly formulated it, “the historical record pre- 
served in developmental history is gradually EFFACED as the 
development strikes into a constantly straighter course from the 
egg to the perfect animal, and it is frequently sopHIsTICATFD by the 
struggle for existence which the free-living larve have to undergo.” 
These words sum up the reason why insects in their metamorphoses 
exhibit all gradations and shades, from mere moulting of skin to 
complete change of form through a chrysalis state. Primarily they 
undergo a metamorphosis because they happen to leave the egg at a 
relatively early period of development ; but they share “ metamor- 
phosis ”—using the word in the broad sense—with every other living 
being. It is this plainly discerned series of changes which has 
chiefly given to the study of entomology its fascination in the past. 
One may, however, well be regarded as enunciating a veritable truth 
when it is stated that the new light which evolution throws on the 
“why” and “how” a butterfly develops and a Campodea remains 
inert, is likely to invest insects, and indeed all other forms of life, 
with an interest far surpassing that which past years could have 
imagined or conceived. 

ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE CZARINA ELIZABETH. 


N the 6th day of December, 1743, and on each recurring anni- 
6) versary for the next nineteen years, the company of Life Guards 
of the Russian army stationed at St. Petersburg was invited to sup in 
the home of the Czars. Their annual inspection by their Co/one/ had 
that day taken place ; and the Empress, proud of a body of troops 
who for stature, comeliness, and elegance of dress had no equal in 
Europe, with a lively sense of gratitude for favours received and 
favours anticipated, closed the proceedings by an entertainment of 
imperial sumptuousness and grandeur in the great saloon of the 
palace. Scrutinising this assembly, especially on the first of these 
festive gatherings, a critical eye might easily discern, though every 
person present is an officer and a noble, an awkwardness and 
clumsiness in the movements and a clownishness in the manners of 
the guests, a general bovineness of facial expression, a want of refine- 
ment in the tone of the voices, not usually associated with the 
popular conception of a Queen’s table. ‘The supper-table is presided 
over by the Colonel, whose eye glances proudly on his stalwart 
subalterns ; for physique, the choicest officers in the Russian army. 
The Colonel, though about the average stature of man, is the most 
effeminate-looking among them. The face is beardless ; the features 
are fine and ladylike ; the hand is small, and little fitted to grip and 
wield the murderous sabre ; the skin is white as snow, with the excep- 
tion of the bright and rather fleshy vermilion cheeks, as if never a 
breeze nor a beam visited it too roughly ; the bodily movements are 
lithe, nimble, and graceful ; the voice, like the voice of Shakespeare’s 
ideal woman, is soft and musical and low; the whole /ersonne/ being 
suggestive rather of a carpet knight than of a hero of the battle-field ; 
of one who was a soldier rather for the sake of that beautiful 
regimental suit of richest material than for love of the profession. In 
spite of all these personal disadvantages, the young Colonel is clearly 
held in awe and reverence ; which may probably be due to the fact 
that the Colonel is the daughter of Peter the Great and Catherine 
the whilom Livonian serving-wench, the Empress Elizabeth herself. 
And this was the way she commemorated the services and refreshed 
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the loyalty of the regiment who placed her on the throne of her sires, 
and who had come to regard themselves as the sovereign disposers 
of that goodly heritage. Jonas Hanway says that “ she made a very 
agreeable figure in men’s clothes.” 

The march of revolution, like the march of progress, is westwards ; 
and before the dawn of the nineteenth century its tutelary genius, 
whose chosen home at the present day is the city of Paris, resided in 
the capital of the Czars. In St. Petersburg, however, the insurrection 
was not the revolt of democracy against despotism, but of the 
younger scions of the house of Romanoff against their natural enemy 
the heir, and against the rights or claims of primogeniture. The 
throne was deeply seated as an institution in the superstitions of the 
people—serfs and nobies alike—one can hardly say their affections ; 
but the Divine right of the heir-at-law to the succession had to be 
proved by his ability to hold it against the machinations of his 
brothers, sisters, uncles, nephews, and nieces, who lived on plotting 
and intriguing against him to the last day of his life or theirs. 
Every vacancy in the Russian throne, from the death of Alexius 
Michaelovitch to the accession of Paul, was attended by a revolution. 
Peter the Great was the younger son: named joint-Czar with his 
weak and imbecile brother Ivan, he quietly edged him and his heirs 
out of the regal seat. Peter’s widow, Catherine I., became his suc- 
cessor, to the exclusion of his grandson, Peter II., and his legitimated 
and legitimate daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, because Prince 
Menzikoff had the boldness to proclaim her ;—which led to the 
witticism that a pastrycook’s apprentice had made a servant-girl an 
Empress, Peter II. reigned, not by his right of succession, but in 
virtue of Catherine’s will. At his death the despotic power of the 
sovereign was abolished, and a limited monarchy inaugurated ; Anne 
of Courland, the younger daughter of Peter the Great’s elder brother 
Ivan, being chosen by the council, the senate, and the chiefs of the 
army, as the first monarch under the new régime. The babe Ivan 
was named her successor in an imperial ukase, which Anne issued in 
the interest of Duke Bieren; he was the grandchild of her elder 
sister, the Duchess of Mecklenberg. Elizabeth, who restored the 
succession in the line of Peter.the Great, declared in her manifesto 
that she ascended the throne of her father, not because it was her 
rightful inheritance, but because the people wished it and the guards 
proclaimed her ; on these grounds she condemned a babe on the 
breast to lifelong imprisonment. Peter III. was declared Grand 
Duke by the favour of Elizabeth ; he was the son of her elder sister 
Anne, wife of the Duke of Holstein; his restiveness under the 
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restraints she placed on his movements almost secured his exclusion 
from the throne. Catherine II., a German princess without a drop 
of the blood of the Romanoff in her veins, could find no mundane 
apology for her usurpation, and had to justify it by the assertion that 
“ Heaven had called ” her to wield the sceptre ; and it is said that it 
was her intention to have passed over her son Paul I., whom she 
hated, and to have named her grandson Alexander I., whom she 
loved, her successor, when a stroke of apoplexy frustrated her scheme. 
Alexander, in his last will and testament, nominated his younger 
brother Nicholas, and not the older Constantine, who had previously 
renounced his rights to the throne, preferring a life of luxurious and 
uxorious sloth in his Polish home to the cares, responsibilities, and 
dangers incident to that high position. 

The ambitions which had long lain dormant in the indolent, 
pleasure-loving nature of Elizabeth, opening their blinking eyes 
occasionally during the reign of the Czarina Anne, were roused into 
action at last by the resolution of the Regent’s ministers to declare 
her Empress. Elizabeth might have ascended the throne in 1730, when 
Anne of Courland got it; an hour or two after the death of Peter IT. 
her surgeon, Lestock, entered her bedroom, and, waking her, entreated 
her to appeal to the guards, for a long time the king-makers of the 
empire, and march at their head to the senate and claim the crown. 
She rolled about in her bed in an agony of perplexity, willing to be 
enthroned, yet afraid to strike ; but she could neither be coaxed nor 
coerced into action, and did not so muchas leave her warm couch. As 
she turned to sleep again she said she was too young, though she was 
twenty-one years of age and the mother of several children. In her riper 
years, referring to this incident, she said to Marshal Keith that she 
** was glad she had not been persuaded to assert her rights to the throne, 
as the people would never have tolerated her.” Circumstances were 
changed in 1742, when she was thirty-three ; her nature, enlarged by 
years and experience, had accommodation for the passion of ambition as 
well as for the passion of love. Guided by the advice of Lestock and the 
French Ambassador, the Marquis de la Chétardie, her joint-husbands 
along with Grenadier Alexius Razoumofsky, by whom alone it is alleged 
the title could be legally claimed, she set herself to the task of gaining 
the affections of the guards ; she lounged familiarly about the barracks ; 
she drove through the capital in company with the common soldiers; 
who, mounted on her sledge, chatted jocosely with her over her 
shoulder ; every day she brought some of them home to her palace ; 
she adopted every device to ingratiate herself with the people. The 
tongue of Lestock was like to have ruined the conspiracy ; in every 
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coffee-house in St. Petersburg he babbled of the impending revolution, 
till at last the Regent heard of it, and taxed the Princess with fostering 
disloyalty and treason. Elizabeth vehemently protested her innocence ; 
appealed to heaven to establish it ; challenged and defied her calum- 
niators to produce evidence of her guilt. ‘The interview ended by the 
two ladies rushing into each other’s arms in a rapture of reconciliation, 
bedewing their faces with their mingled tears. In a panic Elizabeth 
ran away to report the scene to her advisers, who entreated her to 
control events and not allow them to drift. On the following morning 
there was handed to her a card, on back and front of which appeared 
the rudely sketched outline of a lady : on the one side she wore a crown, 
on the other the costume of a nun, instruments of torture lying at her 
feet. On the card was written—‘ Your Highness must now absolutely 
choose one of these two, either to be Empress, or to be put into a con- 
vent and see your servants perish by the rack and gibbet.” In the 
darkness of the succeeding night she stole to the barracks, which she 
was wont to frequent during the day, and besought the aid of the 
grenadiers in claiming the throne of her father. They hailed her 
Empress, and swore to vindicate her rights to the last drop of their 
blood. At their head she marched to the winter palace, and, pene- 
trating into the apartments of the Regent, made her and her husband 
and children prisoners. Detachments were immediately despatched 
all over the capital to seize the members of the Government and the 
most distinguished of the partisans of the court. At break of day the 
senate and the principal nobility were convened at the palace, and list- 
ened to the manifesto the new Empress proposed to issue in defence of 
the proceedings of the previous night ; whereupon the whole company, 
without hesitation and without pressure, took the oath of loyalty. 
Before noon Elizabeth had removed into the imperial palace, and 
might have been seen fondling and nursing the babe whose throne 
she had usurped, and who responded to her caresses by crowing and 
kicking in the exuberance of its infant glee and innocence. The 
troop of soldiers who were sent to take it prisoner found it sleeping 
peacefully by the bedside of its nurse ; they stood patiently beside its 
cradle for upwards of an hour till it awaked, when, each anxious to be 
its captor, they promiscuously clutched at it, and were like to have 
torn its limbs apart. Its cries and tears brought them to silence, and 
during this peaceful interlude the adroit nurse wrapped a cloak round 
the babe, and, pressing it to her breast, asked to be taken to those 
who had sent them thither. It was handed over to the new Czarina’s 
care. As the cheers and cries of the soldiers, *‘ Long live Elizabeth !” 
tent the air, the babe danced and crowed in her arms, as though it 
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would join in the revelry of the hour. “Poor thing!” said the Empress, 
“thou perceivest not that thou art endeavouring to speak against thy- 
self.” During her reign of twenty years Elizabeth kept Ivan a state pri- 
soner, removing him from convent to convent, from fortress to fortress, 
so as to outwit any treasons that might be hatched for his release. 
Only once did she express a desire to see him. When he was sixteen 
years of age she had him brought privately to St. Petersburg to the 
house of Count Schouvaloff, whom Voltaire, writing to Frederick, 
calls “ the last of the loves of the Czarina,” where, without disclosing 
herself, she saw him shedding a copious flood of tears over his mis- 
fortunes and sorrows. He grew up to be a handsome young man, six 
feet high, of massive muscular build, with auburn hair and a fair com- 
plexion, rendered livid by his long imprisonment, which, though it had 
not injured his robust constitution, had left him mentally little better 
than an imbecile. His mania took a half-religious form ; he had fre- 
quent conversations with the angel Gabriel. Elizabeth probably dealt 
no more harshly with him than the exigencies of her position required, 
consistently with sparing his life. His education was entirely 
neglected, except in so far as his father and mother taught him; at 
the age of six he was taken from their custody ard confined in a 
separate prison. He could neither read nor write ; his utterance was 
slobbering and incoherent ; his temper was ferocious and undisci- 
plined ; his potations were so long and deep that at last Elizabeth 
was forced to restrict the luxuries she allowed him. Peter IIL, 
it is averred, had some design of denying the legitimacy of Paul, the 
son of himself and of Catherine the Great, and declaring Ivan 
his successor. He was murdered in the month of July 1764, by 
his gaolers, to prevent his escape during an assault made on the 
fortress of Schulenberg by a band of conspirators, who, imagining 
themselves wronged by Catherine, had associated to secure his release 
and restoration to the throne. 

The Princess Anne of Mecklenberg, mother of the babe Iwan 
whom the deceased Czarina Anne decreed her successor, was a shift- 
less, slatternly woman ; quite destitute of the gifts necessary to rule 
a turbulent country, or defend the inheritance of her son during 
whose minority she had been appointed Regent at Bieren’s deposition. 
She was niece to the late Empress, and would have been declared 
heir to the throne but for Bieren’s ambition. Her mother was the 
Grand Duchess Catherine of Mecklenberg, a woman of such easy 
virtue that it is possible that even Peter the Great himself, her own 
uncle, may have been the father of her child. The evidence of 
Pollnitz, who relates a scene that happened in Magdeburg in 1717, 
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of which he alleges Frederick William of Prussia to have been an eye- 
and ear-witness, is the warrant for this statement. In 1719 this Grand 
Duchess, forgiven as long as she sinned with Czars, was divorced by 
her husband. She returned to Moscow, where she resided till her 
death, after having presented her husband with a princess, baptized 
at birth Elizabeth Catherine. On Anne’s accession to the throne 
this child of sin, who in due time became the mother of babe 
Iwan III., was invited to St. Petersburg, and, on her embracing the 
national religion, was re-baptised by the name of Anne. She was 
then but twelve years of age, and yet the Empress would choose her 
a husband. Prince Anthony Ulrick of Brunswick, nephew of the 
Kaiserinn at Vienna, was sent by his aunt as a candidate for the vacant 
heart and prospective throne ; a dapper, dressy gentleman, timid and 
hesitating in counsel, yet bold as a lion on the battle-field ; loving 
and sweet-tempered ; but so diminutive, that both the Empress and. 
the Princess received him with a smile of kindly derision, and kept 
him sighing and serving a weary probation of six years before they 
capitulated. The Princess was tall and handsome ; had a very 
pretty figure, with a good shape ; and spoke with fluency several 
languages. Her regency brought herself and her family to de- 
struction. The Princess Elizabeth hatched treason under her very 
eyes, which she wilfully persisted in keeping shut when others tried to 
enlighten her. She was too lazy to act ; too wrong-headed to act 
wisely, had she tried it ; too wilful to be guided by her ministers. 
Her answer to their expostulations was a laugh of incredulity. How 
did Prince Anthony strut and fume and ejaculate at her perversity, 
blindness, and inaction, urged on by visions of his own downfall and 
exile, and perhaps worse! To the warnings of foreign ambassadors 
she paid as little heed. “ Your Imperial Highness,” said the Marquis 
de Botta, the Hungarian Ambassador, “has refused to assist the 
queen my mistress, although the two courts are in alliance ; but as 
that can't be helped, I hope, with the aid of God and our other 
allies, we shall get out of our difficulties ; but at least, madam, do 
not at present neglect the taking care of yourself. You are on the 
brink of a precipice. In the name of God, save yourself, save the 
Emperor, save your husband.” It was with difficulty her friends 
could get access to her apartments to expostulate with her. For 
several days together she would remain shut up in her chamber, 
leaving affairs of state to manage themselves. To dress was a 
drudgery to the indolent creature ; she moved about the palace like 
a drab, her only clothing being a night-cap and a petticoat. Tle 
least trifle fretted and perplexed her ; and she floundered helplessly, 
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and tossed and stumbled in her efforts to reach some firm table-land 
of action ; resolving, and annulling her resolve ; a mystery and 
vexation to herself and her ministers ; of a sad, melancholy tem- 
perament, yet withal anxious to please, and to see all around her 
smiling and glad. Russia was never governed with more mildness 
than during her short regency of a year ; but the mildness was that of 
a relaxed and nerveless grasp, nct that of a firm hand of discipline ; 
not the mildness of conscious mercy that can stiffen and strike when 
occasion calls, but of incapacity that has nothing mora/ about it, 
and neither steers the barque of state nor knows whitherward it 
should be steered. 

A throne which is not “deep-seated in a nation’s will,” but 
dangerously poised and balanced on the pinnacle of the social temple, 
where a little gust of disapproval may make it topple over, has at 
best but an insecure foundation. Its stability is trusted to a select 
few, whose allegiance must be purchased by gifts, and bribes, 
and honours. Elizabeth had therefore first of all to reward the 
Preobreshensky grenadiers, whose bayonets had borne her to her 
giddy height. The officers and privates alike—the latter illiterate, 
boorish, and gross—were created nobles of the Russian Empire. 
She made Razoumofsky Grand Master of the Hunt, conferred on 
him the title of Count, and gave him the blue ribbon... The common 
soldiers received lieutenants’ commissions ; the corporals were trans- 
formed into majors; the quartermaster and armourer were made 
lieutenant-colonels ; the sergeants strutted about as colonels—we 
lately saw them all supping in the palace. The new nobles held 
high carnival in St. Petersburg. Their poor, weak heads were not 
steady enough to carry calmly the heavy burden of their greatness. 
They kicked out of their path the peaceful citizen who ventured 
between the wind and their nobility. The streets of the capital 
were too narrow for their swollen pride ; two could not walk abreast 
if one of them were a civilian, and the passers-by soon learned 
how dangerous it was to obstruct the thoroughfare. The Empress 
herself did not always receive from them the honour due to sove- 
reigns. Grunstein insulted her to her face, whereupon Elizabeth 
banished him to the vast estates she had given him to enable him to 
support his new position and dignities. They established in St. 
Petersburg the doctrines of communism—at least, in their own 
interest. Whatever they looked on with eyes of desire, they 
annexed. They entered the mansions of the old nobility, and re- 
moved at their pleasure articles of wir¢u and pieces of cabinet-work 
with which to decorate their own ; and if the tears and entreaties 
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of high-born ladies were brought into play to melt and move them 
to clemency, the requisitionists generously consented to take the 
value of the confiscated wares in money. They entered the public- 
houses and refreshment-rooms, and ate, and drank, and smashed at 
discretion, none daring to make them afraid, or present the bill as 
they swaggered to the streets again. What else could be expected 
from men who a few days before were serfs, whose intelligence had 
been educated, and whose conscience and reason were appealed to, by 
the rod, and who had been disciplined by the free use of the knout ? 
By degrees, after their self-consciousness and vanity had luxuriated 
long enough in the sense of their greatness, the majority subsided 
into sanity, and took on the polish of milder manners ; the intract- 
able minority were expelled from the corps, and distributed among 
the other regiments of the army. 

The humane Elizabeth, as Voltaire, writing to her dictation, calls 
her—(his “ Life of Peter the Great” was written from documents 
supplied by her Majesty, and, before its publication, was submitted 
for her approval ; she returned the MS. with the command, “ Colour 
up the eulogies”)—on her elevation to the throne, registered a vow 
that during her reign no criminal should pay for his crimes with his 
life, “a species of mercy which,” according to Sir Jonas Hanway, 
“neither her subjects nor foreigners pretend to understand.” In her 
magisterial or executive character she struck terror into the hearts 
of evil-doers by the free use of the knout, the branding-irons, and 
the knife. Mrs. Vigor’s “ amiable creature” could never hear of the 
shedding of blood without shedding tears ; and she received tidings 
of the victories of her troops—ill news, as by magnetic laws, rebound 
off, and do not penetrate the sacred circle that environs a Russian 
sovereign—with a dirge for the dead, and not a pean for the victors. 
The reformation, or deformation, she wrought in the penal laws of 
the country seems practically to have amounted to this : that felons 
who in the reigns of her predecessors would have passed out of this 
present life v#é the scaffold or the block, were thrust out of society 
zia the whipping-post. The executioner surrendered his office to 
the public scourger, who, having manacled his victim, placed a rope 
under his arms, and hoisted him several feet from the ground, pre- 
cipitating him again with such abruptly arrested velocity that his 
shoulders were dislocated ; laid on with hard, dried elk-skin lash— 
a weapon which, if deftly handled, despatched the culprit in two or 
three blows ; and when it is added that every petty magistrate had 
authority to administer this chastisement at pleasure, and that as 
many as 333 lashes were given at a time, it may be doubted if the 
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sufferers under this régime of mercy lauded the Czarina’s humanity 
and tenderness of heart with the cordiality and gush of the French 
philosophist. If the criminal survived his punishment, mercy in 
many cases ordained that his nostrils should be torn and his tongue 
cut out, thereafter graciously banishing him to the prison-mines of 
Siberia, to spend the rest of his life in enriching the commonwealth 
by his unremunerated labour. Praise may be due to the Czarina for 
the humanity of her intentions ; but a Government that is too weak 
to make the pulsations of its mercy felt at the remotest extremities of 
the executive body-politic, is not justified in introducing changes 
which rather augment than soften the severities of the established 
mode of punishment. Before the magistracy hit on the happy device 
of knouting the culprit to death, thereby reconciling the conflicting 
duties of obeying the imperial will and ridding society of its enemies, 
there was not a tenantless cell in all the prisons of Russia. Writers 
of the period estimate that, during the earlier years of her Majesty’s 
reign, there were seldom fewer than 30,000 criminals in prison at 
one and the same time. Elizabeth, however, was not so tolerant of 
gibes and flouts against her person or her morals as she was of crimes 
against society ; and the cruelties she peremptorily inflicted on two 
ladies of birth, beauty, and fashion, will remain an indelible stain 
upon her name. She accused the Countesses Bestucheff and 
Lapouchin—the former the sister-in-law of her Chancellor, the 
latter the most beautiful woman in Russia—of hatching a conspiracy 
in the interest of the dethroned Iwan : the true cause of offence is a 
matter of contention among historians, some alleging that the ladies 
had commented too freely on her Majesty’s moral delinquencies. 
They were each ordered fifty strokes of the knout. The Abbé 
Chappé d’Auteroche tells how the Princess Lapouchin, without 
knowing the nature of her sentence, was led to the public place 
of execution ; the hangman tore the cape from her bosom ; in a 
moment she stood naked to the waist. She was then lifted up and 
tied on the back of a second functionary, and received her punish- 
ment, after which her tongue was cut out, and’ she was banished to 
Siberia. Elizabeth’s old surgeon and lover, Count Lestock, who had 
planned and who was the pulse of the revolution that placed her on 
the throne, fell into disgrace. She accused him of the crime of 
haughtiness and impertinence, and ordered him to be confined in 
prison. Hearing that the Count refused all food, she wrote him a 
charming letter, entreating him, for her sake, to take care of his 
health. He languished in prison till, at her death, Peter ILI. released 
him. There was a dramatic side also in her acts of mercy ; it .is 
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especially evident in her treatment of those whom her usurpation 
obliged her to regard as foes—the statesmen and ministers of the 
cabinets of Anne and Iwan. She condemned Marshal Munnich to 
be quartered ; Ostermann to be broken alive on the wheel ; others 
to be beheaded ; the estates of all to be confiscated—immediately 
commuting their punishment into banishment to Siberia. The half- 
comic, half-tragic exhibition was carried to the extremest limit in the 
case of Count Ostermann ; he was allowed to ascend the scaffold, 
to speak a few words of forgiveness to the executioner, to breathe a 
brief prayer commending his soul to God ; he was then blindfolded 
and laid down with his head on the block. An officer thereupon 
told him to rise ; adding, that her Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to spare his life, but that before evening he would be on his way to 
Siberia. The most distinguished of the exiles she summoned from 
the penal settlements, to make room for the new arrivals, was Field- 
Marshal Solitzin. He had vowed never to shave till he was recalled ; 
when shown into Elizabeth’s presence, his snow-white beard reached 
down to his belt. 

Elizabeth’s eccentricities were chiefly deviations from the straight 
line of personal purity. She ran a narrow risk of being forced to 
take the veil in 1732, when Anne ascended the throne, although, as 
the wits said, there was not an ounce of nun’s flesh in her whole 
body. Frederick the Great generalised the moral aberrations of her 
life in the fierce epithet, 2’tnfame catin du nord. On another 
occasion, when the allied powers of France, Hungary, and Russia 
were frowning on him like an avalanche, he is reported to have said, 
“ Own, my dear Kynphausen, that I am much to be pitied for hav- 
ing to do with the three most abandoned women in Europe— Maria 
Theresa, Elizabeth, and the Pompadour: you see, I have plenty of 
work on my hands.” It is the unjust classification of an embittered 
man, who, even in his joyous hours, never hesitated to sacrifice truth 
and accuracy for the sake of an epigram. The name of the pure 
and noble Hungarian Queen should not have been sullied by such 
an association ; and Frederick felt the falsehood of his strictures, for 
on her death he wrote to D’Alembert, “She was an honour to the 
throne and to her sex. I have made war on her, yet never was her 
enemy.” ‘The Czarina professed to hate marriage, probably because 
of the restraint her husband might have put on her roaming and 
inconstant affections ; yet she often said to her confidants that she was 
never happy except when she was in love. The story of her secret 
matriage to the common soldier has already been referred to. The 
amours of her life beggar the descriptive power of language, and 
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would put the ink that related them to the blush. Her intem- 
perance, like her sensuality, was, especially in her later years, 
unbounded. Her physicians could not check her self-indulgence 
even by conjuring up the threat and certainty of death. Her attend- 
ants dared not refuse her drink when she demanded it ; indeed, she 
had a cask of brandy at the head of her bed, of which she kept the 
key. For weeks before her death she was in a state of stupor 
and intoxication: it is averred that she died with a saucer of 
cherry brandy at her lips. One other eccentricity she had—for, 
considering the moral temper and complexion of her life, it must be 
so regarded : she was scrupulously devout. No saint in St. Peters- 
burg prayed by the clock with greater punctuality and faithfulness 
than this soiled dove of the palace. Her demeanour at church was 
a religious education to her subjects. She never forgot the duty of 
confession, and spoke with the profoundest penitential regret of her 
sins, confessing not only the “camels,” but even the “ gnats,” which 
others dismissed as too trivial for confession, but which her strictness 
would not allow her to overlook. Lust! liquor! religion !—Eliza- 
beth’s private life illustrated their grossness and grace alike, and 
showed how the discordant and antagonistic affections might be 
made to fraternize on terms of mutual toleration, the aggressive 
moral principle taking no offence at, claiming no rights of sovereignty 
over, and putting no restraint upon, the freedom and vagaries of 
its licentious colleagues. ‘The same moral laxness which she 
claimed for herself she allowed to others. Finding no issue from 
the marriage of the Grand Duke and Catherine, afterwards Empress, 
Elizabeth questioned the latter; the consultation ended by the 
Empress ordering the Grand Duchess to produce an heir at once— 
adding, that the exigencies of the state required successors. The 
Czarina was the finest dancer in her capital; nothing delighted 
her so much as a quiet dance at the houses of her friends and 
favourites. She had a good voice, and often volunteered to sing for 
the enjoyment of the company, although she ran shudderingly home- 
wards if there chanced to be a deformed person among the guests. 
She had a weakness for being thought a good cook, and her flatterers 
always found out that to those dishes which her royal Highness had 
touched, a delicacy of flavour had been imparted above that of the 
other viands on the table. 

In the second year of her reign Elizabeth nominated her nephew, 
Charles Ulrick, Prince of Holstein, her successor on the throne. 
On his apostasy from the Lutheran to the Greek faith, inevitable on 
his predestination to this exalted position, he was re-baptised by the 
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name of Peter Feodorovitch. The heir being the natural enemy of 
the Crown, he found himself at St. Petersburg a prisoner at large. 
His amusements were regulated for him, drunkenness being the one 
on the list to which he took with the heartiest relish. Spies beset his 
every path ; he was ever haunted with the oppressive feeling that the 
imperial eye was on him. His protests—rather of the whining than 
of the manly type—were reported to her Majesty, and embittered 
her heart against him.. “If I had remained Duke of Holstein, 
I should now have commanded a regiment in the Prussian service, 
and had the honour of serving my master ”—meaning Frederick the 
Great—“ an honour I esteem far superior to that of Grand Duke.” 
At this period Frederick and Elizabeth were at war, the Prussian 
King having made some rude jests and comments on the imperial 
“improper female.”  Peter’s foolish grins and sneers as Grand 
Duke, his ostentatious contempt for everything appertaining to Russia— 
her religious rites, her military system, her commanders, and her 
nobility ; his persistent wearing of the Prussian uniform when he 
became Emperor—soured the national mind against him, and nursed 
the conspiracies which led to his downfall and murder within a year 
after his enthronement. Peter's mother, Anne, was a woman of 
splendid stateliness ; from head to foot, writes the historian Bassewitz, 
envy could find no imperfection in her form. He exults in 
the memory of her majestic deportment, the regularity and repose 
of her features, and the tenderness of her affections. She had a mag- 
nificent mane of jet-black hair, plaited like a coronet round her head, 
cheeks of a delicate blush colour on a background of skin of the 
purest white. Het eyes were ofa “couleur indécise,” and full of 
liquid fire. ‘The same historian gees into ecstasies over her penetra- 
tive insight, her goodness of heart, her pure life, her varied accom- 
plishments. He says that she spoke elegantly, in addition to her 
mother tongue, the languages of France, Germany, Italy, and Sweden. 
In her youth a Russian nobleman assailed her with his addresses, 
tears, glances, and sighs. Finding her one day alone, he threw 
himself at her feet, and, offering her his sword, presented his breast 
and entreated her to end his miseries at once, either by crowning 
his life with her love or giving him release in death. “Give me the 
sword,” said she ; “ you will find that the daughter of your Emperor 
has strength and spirit enough to rid herself of a wretch that insults 
her.” Count Apraxin rose up from his knees and slunk out of her 
presence. It is alleged that Peter the Great in dying wished the 
sceptre to pass into her hands, and that he had even taken steps to 
annul the decree in which he had declared his wife his successor: 
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On his death-bed he called for pen and ink to write his will, but his 
fingers failed him; he summoned Anne, who, besides being his 
favourite child, was his amanuensis ; but before she sat down to 
write, understanding and coherent utterance deserted him, and he 
died with the unfinished sentence on his lips, “ Leave all to ——;” a 
sentence which the courtiers—evolving out of their own consciousness, 
perhaps influenced by their wishes, the dying monarch’s intentions— 
completed by inserting the name of Anne. This peerless lady, 
brought up in the hope of sitting on the thrones of Russia and 
Sweden, the former by inheritance, the latter by marriage, died 
uncrowned ; and the story of her learning, her virtue, her greatness 
of character and stateliness of form, is only chronicled in the gossip of 
obscure historians, and known by the bookworm and antiquary. 

The fine physique of Peter and Catherine was inherited by 
Elizabeth, though in a less degree. In her early womanhood she was 
handsome. “Time, which,” as Sir Jonas Hanway, describing her, re- 
marks, “‘ wears away the charm of youth,” had made her corpulent; but 
as she was tall and lithe, with her head finely set on her shoulders, the 
plumpness did not take away from her symmetry. A staid, unimagina- 
tive Scotch doctor, resident forashort time on the shores of the Caspian, 
had an extempore view of her and interview with her in one of the 
rooms of her palace while visiting one of the officials of her court. 
He describes her as “ of large stature and inclined to be fat, but ex- 
tremely beautiful; and in her countenance I saw so much mildness 
and majesty ”"—a brace of attributes which dull men and women 
always distinguish in the faces of sovereigns—* that I cannot in words 
express them. Her hair was black ”—light brown, says Mrs. Vigor, 
whose view of her was more than a passing glance ; “her skin, white 
as snow unsunned. It was surprising that a fat though young 
woman could walk so silently as she did, insomuch that I could 
scarce hear her feet on the floor,’—the fleshy, softly-moving fairy ! 
Her cheeks were rosy in her youth, but years, aided and abetted 
by the liberal use of brandy, had given the bright carmine a deep 
purplish tint ; and these, with her fine teeth which justified her 
frequent smiles, her laughing blue eyes, her light brown hair and 
“well shaped mouth,” made up a very charming personality. Her 
linguistic accomplishments were only less than her sister’s. She had 
not Anne’s repose of manner, always suggestive of strength ; nor her 
self-reliance, robustness of character, veracity, and constancy of nature. 
She was giddy and volatile as a girl, and developed into a gay and 
heartless woman, with smiles for everybody, in which no sincerity 
dwelt ; and a sweetness of behaviour and caressingness of manner 
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that often concealed treacherous intentions. She was very fond of 
dancing, of masquerades and balls, of hunting and riding ; and pos- 
sibly it was a prudential policy on the part of a Russian princess to 
affect to make such gaieties her end in life, even though she cherished 
more daring ambitions. Her dangerous position taught her the arts 
of deception and cunning; and the light-headed, giggling girl, 
seemingly absorbed in her butterfly existence, lived in dreams and 
visions of her own to which in due time she gave an objective exist- 
ence. In private fellowship she revealed a crafty understanding, 
much good sense and facility of adapting means to ends, which 
evoked in those who knew her well the suspicion that the witless girl 
of the ball-room was the sham and not the true Elizabeth. 

The weaith, the rank, and the beauty of Elizabeth, while she was 
still Princess, brought many suitors to her feet. Her father had set 
his heart on seeing her seated on the throne of France as the queen 
of Louis XV. ; and though the courts of Europe intrigued against the 
match and upset it, Peter did not abandon hope till Louis married 
the diminutive and long-suffering daughter of Stanislaus, titular and 
pauper King of Poland. Her mother, the Empress Catherine, 
decreed in her will that she should be wedded to the Prince of 
Holstein, Bishop of Lubeck, whose brother in after years, at the peace 
of Abo, she placed on the throne of Sweden ; and that there should 
be paid him a dowry of 300,000 roubles. ‘The Prince died before 
the marriage-day arrived. The Margrave Charles of Anspach, Prince 
of the blood of Prussia, who asked the boy Emperor Peter II. for 
her hand ; the Persian tyrant Kouli Khan, who sent an embassy of 
16,000 men, with elephants and cannon, to woo her, and who, in the 
vehemence of his love, offered to apostatise to Christianity, and order 
his subjects also to renounce their faith ; the Prince+ Louis of 
Brunswick, brother of Anthony Ulrick, whom the Courlanders on 
Bieren’s banishment had elected their Duke—all presented themselves 
as candidates for the smiles and affections of the Princess. The 
pressure which the Regent Anne put upon her to force her into 
wedlock with Prince Louis, whom Elizabeth hated, was a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the conspirators in persuading the Princess 
to rise above her constitutional indolence and claim the throne as 
her rightful inheritance. It has already been remarked that she had 
several illegitimate children ; the Princess Tarakanoff being the only 
one whose name, because of her tragic life and death, history holds 
in remembrance ; though scandal finds in the physiognomy of Paul I. 
evidence of his descent from a repulsive-looking Calmuck whom it 
was Elizabeth’s whim for a time to love. Catherine’s hatred of her 
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repiited son seems certainly to give plausibility to the suspicion that 
the two ladies had conspired to present him to the people as the 
legal heir. 

The pragmatic sanction of Charles VI. of Austria, by which he 
aimed to secure the imperial throne in the line of his daughters, 
threw Europe into convulsion. To distract the attention of the 
Regent Anne and her ministers from the wars that thereupon ensued, 
France intrigued to embroil Sweden with Russia. Stockholm was 
torn by the contentions of two great political parties, the Aaés and 
the Night-caps. The former, giving a willing ear and open hand to 
the whisperings and bribes of the French court, stirred up patriotic 
feeling against the conquerors of Pultawa. They represented that the 
Russian armies had been decimated by the Turks ; that fate would 
never again offer them such a golden opportunity to avenge the 
disasters of a generation back, if they failed now to take occasion by 
the hand ; that once more, as at Narva, where 8,000 Swedes routed 
80,000 Russians, the world might be brought to acknowledge that 
the fighting qualities of the two nations were as one is toten. Their 
counsels prevailed, and Swedish Finland was chosen as the theatre 
of war. After compelling the Swedes to abandon the fortified town 
of Fredericksham, Marshal Lacy, whom Elizabeth continued in the 
command to which the Regent had appointed him, captured the 
entire Swedish army. 17,000 soldiers, entrenched in what seemed an 
impregnable stronghold, laid down their arms to an equal number of 
Russians, who, according to Mannstein, a Russian commander, would 
have infallibly been beaten had they dared to attack the fortifications 
of the enemy. When the peace of Abo was concluded in 1743, it 
was found that the greater part of Finland had become a Russian 
principality. 

On ascending the throne, Elizabeth’s wish was that peace and 
good-will should prevail between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin. Gifts were exchanged by the two sovereigns. Frederick 
sent to his imperial sister, while she was a-building Zarsko-Zelo, 
carved and festooned sheets of amber sufficient to cover the walls of 
one of the largest rooms of the new palace. But the friendship was 
soon overclouded. Frederick’s free comments on the Czarina’s 
morals goaded her into paroxysms of fury, and, forgetting her aversion 
to bloodshed, she allied herself with his enemies, who, instead of 
sneering at her frailties, promised her “a gift of two millions for her 
pleasures,” the greater part of which was contributed by the British 
taxpayer. On Christmas Day, 1747, there marched from Moscow an 
army of 37,000 men to avenge the wrongs of Maria Theresa, hired 
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by George IT. at 42 a head. — Elizabeth travelled from St. Petersburg 
to bid them God-speed. Her travelling equipage, which contained 
“a bed, table, and other conveniences,” was set on a sledge drawn by’ 
twenty-four post-horses ; and at fixed distances along the route there 
blazed great piles of wood to give light to her Majesty and her court if 
they chanced to pass during the night. The march of the Cossacks 
was arrested by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, long before the Prussian 
horizon came into view. But Frederick’s bitter tongue and caustic 
wit could not withstand the temptation to satire which the Czarina’s 
incongruities of faith and morals offered him. He wrote little 
quizzing rhymes which found their way to St. Petersburg, and which 
Elizabeth answered in the following minute :— 

“ At St. Petersburg, 15th May, 1753, at a meeting of the Russian 
senate, after two days’ deliberation, this conclusion was come to : 
That it should be and hereby is settled as a fundamental maxim of 
the Russian Empire, not only to oppose any further aggrandizement 
of the King of Prussia, but to seize the first opportunity for over- 
whelming with superior force the House of Brandenburg, and reducing 
it to its former state of mediocrity.” And two years later the follow- 
ing decision was come to :— 

“ October 1755 : That it is our resolution to attack the King of 
Prussia without further discussion whensoever the said king shall 
attack any ally of Russia, or shall himself be attacked by any of 
them.” 

It were profitless to tell the wars and intrigues, the victories and 
defeats, the marches and countermarches of the years 1757-1762. 
Let it suffice to say that Elizabeth’s outraged feelings were more than 
avenged ; that the Russian armies under Apraxin, Fermor, Soltikoff, 
and Todleben, proved Frederick’s only invincible foes; that for 
some years East Prussia was annexed to Russia, not to be restored 
till after Elizabeth’s death ; and that the Czarina died with the sweet 
consciousness in her heart, in so far as she was sober enough to be 
conscious, that her victorious armies had penetrated to and battered 
down the gates of Berlin itself, the capital of her enemy. 

On Christmas Day 1761 according to Russian style, 5th January 
1762 European style, she ceased to be torn by the passions of 
revenge and lust which for many years had held high carnival in her 
nature. For weeks before her demise she lay ina half-comatose 
condition, her life trembling on the verge of the awful precipice ; a 
fact which was carefully hidden from the outer world by the officials 
of her court, whose interest it was that she should live. No one. 
even at St. Petersburg knew that her many excesses had at last 
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brought her to the gates of death, till the prayers of the church for 
her recovery were invoked. Her corpse lay for several days on the 
Parade Bed,” the new Czar and his Czarina, and future murderess, 
feasting, and dancing, and dining, and receiving the congratulations 
of their subjects; Elizabeth’s palace quite deserted but by the 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, to whom the duty had been assigned 
to keep watch over the dead, and who avenged their temporary 
exclusion from the gaieties of the new court by petty sarcasms and 
jokes at the expense of the departed, on whose face in life they dared 
not look without awe. The grand saloon of the palace, where stood 
the imperial bier, was draped with black, and festooned and garlanded 
with cloth of silver. The sombreness of the chamber was deepened 
by the flickering wax lights. The coffin itself was covered with 
cloth of gold trimmed with silver lace. A rich crown was placed on 
the head of the corpse. The watchers referred to, who enlivened 
the gloom of the occasion with jest and chaff, were four ladies and 
two officers of the Life Guards ; their robes were symbolic of the 
profoundest sorrow and lamentation. At the foot of the bier stood 
a priest reading his Bible aloud, to be relieved by another when his 
voice failed him; the holy incantation not only drove back the 
aggressive powers of evil, urgent to claim the body as theirs by right, 
but magically opened the doors of heaven to give the emancipated 
spirit abundant entrance. All who came to gaze on the face of the 
corpse had to kiss its hand ; such is Russian etiquette. 

The Czarina was buried with pomp and pageant. The distance 
from the palace to the tomb of the Czars was 24 English miles, which 
were paved with wood for the occasion. On each side of the street 
the soldiers of the garrison were drawn up in line. At ten in the 
morning the solemn procession left the castle, the bells of St. 
Petersburg ringing out clear and mellow to the frosty skies. First 
there marched 300 grenadiers, followed by 300 priests clothed in white, 
walking two abreast, and singing dirge and prayer. Next came, in 
single file, the high dignitaries of the empire, bearing the crown and the 
insignia of the various orders and honours conferred on the deceased 
by herself and others. The hearse was followed by the new Czar, 
his mourning cloak spread out like a sheet and carried by twelve 
chamberlains, each with a lighted candle in his disengaged hand. 
The relatives of the Czar came next, followed by Catherine on foot, 
whose cloak was borne by her ladies. Three hundred grenadiers 
brought up the rear of the procession, which was preceded, attended, 
and followed by the jostling and brawling populace of the capital. 


JAMES FORFAR, 

















SOME OF POPE’S FRIENDS. 


VERY reader who is acquainted with the literature of the Queen 
Anne period knows something of Pope’s quarrels with the 
Grub Street hacks of the day, as well as with authors whose place in 
literature is equal, or nearly equal, to his own. Indeed, we are 
so accustomed to think of Pope as he appears in the “ Dunciad” and 
in his famous “ Epistles,” that we are apt to forget that, if he was some- 
times a relentless enemy, he was also a warm-hearted and, in many 
instances, a faithful friend. The investigations of the late Mr. Dilke 
have laid bare to the world the dissimulations and artifices of this 
consummate satirist; and the world, which values truth above all 
things, ought, no doubt, to be grateful to the critic for exhibiting in all 
their minuteness the foibles of a great man. Pope’s love of equi- 
vocating, which he allowed he could do “ pretty genteelly,” is a fault 
too palpable to be concealed. He had a passion for intrigue, and 
“hardly drank tea without a stratagem ;” he liked to deceive his 
friends, and doubtless in many cases he deceived himself. No 
writer ever expressed more exalted sentiments, but his virtuous 
aspirations were too often confined to couplets and to letter-writing. 
Faults such as these—and they are by no means venial faults—must 
be acknowledged by all students of Pope. They will find in his poems ~ 
what Mr. Ruskin calls “a serene and just benevolence,” and “ the 
most lofty expression of moral temper ;” but the prevailing tone of 
his verse bears another character, and the impressiveness of his finest 
lines is due to the venom of the satirist, and not to the high thinking 
of the philosopher. It would be unjust, however, as a great critic 
has said, to estimate illustrious men solely by their defects ; and it 
would be especially unjust in the case of Pope, whose failings were 
probably due in large measure to physical causes. His life was one 
long disease, and a highly sensitive temperament was linked to a crazy 
body. On the other hand, it is to Pope’s honour that he never fell 
into the indolent habits of the valetudinarian. His courage was 
indomitable, and the high position he won in literature was gained 
despite the impediments of an alien faith, of a comparatively humble 
position, and of an imperfect education, Before he was thirty years 
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old he was the most distinguished poet and man of letters in 
Engiand, and men of the highest rank and reputation were proud to 
be numbered amongst his associates. And it deserves to be remem- 
bered that there was no servility in Pope’s friendship. If he “ dearly 
loved a lord,” and cultivated the acquaintance of peers and states- 
men, there is no indication that he forgot his own dignity ; and none 
of the friends whom he honoured, whether titled or untitled, were 
ever neglected in his verse. Nothing, indeed, can be more graceful 
than the art with which, in a line or word, he has embalmed their 
memory ; but it must be admitted that he has exercised even greater 
art in pillorying the men who incurred his enmity. To offend Pope 
was to run the risk of an unenviable notoriety, and of being 
“hitched” into rhymes that genius has made immortal. And the 
spite which, as in the well-known case of Addison, produced the 
satire was generally more obvious than the provocation. 

Pope’s early aspirations after fame were combined with an almost 
feminine desire for friendship, and he seems throughout life to have 
been morbidly conscious that he needed support and sympathy. 
When he was a mere youth, “ lisping in numbers,” Sir William Trum- 
bull, a veteran statesman, made his acquaintance, and the old man 
and precocious boy became fast friends. Sir William gave the young 
poet wise advice, and introduced him to Wycherley, which, as it 
turned out, did not prove a wise step; and through “ manly 
Wycherley,” as Pope calls him, he made the acquaintance of 
“knowing Walsh,” a small poet, but a critic of some reputation. 
Henry Cromwell, another man of mature age, and recognised as a 
wit, who had known Dryden, seems also to have patronised Pope, and 
the stilted correspondence that passed between them may still be read 
with advantage. We need not look too closely into the poet’s inti- 
macy with men old enough to be his father. Pope soon learnt to 
feel his own superiority to his early patrons, and in the case of 
Wycherley expressed it too bluntly. His genius, indeed, matured so 
rapidly that a short time sufficed to place him on a level with men 
who are still the greatest ornaments of a great literary age—with 
Addison and Steele, with Swift and Congreve, with Arbuthnot and 
Bolingbroke. As a Roman Catholic, Pope might be suspected of a 
leaning to the Jacobites, but he was, as he once wrote to Caryll, 
“the least a politician in the world,” and his estrangement from such 
notable Whigs as Addison and Steele was not due to political causes. 
In the early days of authorship Pope addressed both these delightful 
humourists in a strain of the warmest affection. The friendship of 
Addison was, he said, one of his “best comforts ;’ and writing to 
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Steele of diminutives used in Latin as marks of affection, he adds, 
“TI should myself be much better pleased if I were told you called 
me your little friend than if you complimented me with the title of a 
great genius.” ‘These expréssions are not worth much, and there are 
no indications that Pope’s regard either for Addison or Steele was at 
any time sincere. 

There was one friendship of those early days which knew no 
break, and lasted for a quarter of a century. Pope’s love for Gay, 
whose acquaintance he appears to have made through Henry Crom- 
well, was as genuine as the poet’s affection for his mother. Every 
one, indeed, loved Gay, who, to use a vulgar phrase, was no one’s 
enemy but his own; and Pope took him to his heart almost as soon 
as the two became acquainted. Gay’s gentle, social nature readily 
received impressions from Pope’s stronger intellect, and what he felt 
he uttered with a generousimpulse. Never, surely, was poet flattered 
with more graceful art than that which Gay lavished upon his friend 
in the famous poem written “on his completing his translation of 


Homer’s ‘ Iliad.’” Pope loved his fame even more than his friends, 
but this noble tribute must have served to strengthen both fame and 
friendship. 


There was no sense of rivalry here, but there was a sympathy 
of taste and of pursuit, and that contrast of disposition which adds 
a zest to friendship. Swift as well as Pope loved Gay, and there 
is nothing pleasanter or apparently more sincere in the corre- 
spondence between them than their allusions to this common friend. 
They laugh at Gay for his love of luxury, for his eagerness as a 
courtier, for his idleness, for his incapacity to manage his affairs ; but 
the laugh is always a kindly one. Pope describes him as sprinkled 
with rose-water ; and Swift writes, “ I suppose Mr. Gay will return 
from the Bath with twenty pounds more flesh and two hundred less 
in money. Providence never designed him to be above two-and- 
twenty by his thoughtlessness and cullibility. He has as little 
foresight of age, sickness, poverty, or loss of admirers as a girl of 
fifteen.” And Gay seems to have been as sensitive as a girl. When 
one of his plays was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain, he had an 
attack of illness ; and when he lost the fortune he had won in South 
Sea stock, the disappointment nearly cost him his life. Gay found, 
as Spenser found long before, “ what hell it is in suing long to bide.” 
“Oh that I had never known what a court was!” he exclaimed ; 
and it was when oppressed by the vanity of his labour as a courtier 
that he penned the melancholy couplet he intended for his epitaph. 
When Gay was buried in Westminster Abbey, “as if,” said Arbuthnot, 
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“he had been a peer of the realm,” Pope lamented that “one 
of the nearest and longest ties” of his life was broken “all on 
a sudden.” 

Gay belonged to what Mr. Elwin significantly calls the “ inner 
circle” of Pope’s friends ; and we have frequent glimpses of his fat 
figure at Twickenham and at Dawley, where Lord Bolingbroke, 
as Pope told Swift, laboured to be unambitious, and laboured in an 
unwilling soil. Knowing Bolingbroke as we do, it seems ridiculous to 
read of his aping the life of a farmer, sitting among the haymakers, 
and dining off mutton broth, beans, and bacon. When Pope was at 
the height of his fame Bolingbroke was one of his most intimate 
associates, and the influence of his mind upon that of the poet is 
seen in the “ Essay on Man.” For at least ten years the friends 
were constantly together, and both at Dawley and at Twickenham 
the first wits of the age were accustomed to assemble. To both 
houses Voltaire found his way, and so did Peterborough, who “ had 
seen more kings and postillions than any one in Europe ;” and “mitred 
Rochester,” who would nod the head in approval of the poet’s lays ; 
and Bathurst, who lived to see his son Lord Chancellor, and to sit 
under the shade of the trees which he and Pope had planted ; and 
Arbuthnot, who could do everything but walk ; and Swift, the poet’s 
dearest and greatest friend, whose praise made, as he said, his studies 
happy and their author happier. Great, one would think, must have 
been “the feast of reason and the flow of soul” when men such as 
these conversed across the walnuts and the wine; but it may be 
doubted whether Pope was a very genial host, for Swift has a gentle 
sneer at him for stinginess about wine, and observes that he was a 
silent, inattentive companion. He said himself that, though he loved 
company, he loved reading better than talk. Moreover, he never 
laughed heartily ; and the man who cannot laugh is not likely to 
enliven conversation. 

In the later years of his life Pope found a new and zealous friend 
in Warburton, to whose ingenuity he was indebted for defending the 
doubtful orthodoxy of the “ Essay on Man.” Warburton, superficial 
in knowledge and dogmatic in argument, seems at one period to 
have thought meanly of Pope's genius, and especially of his famous 
Essay. A change of opinion or of policy led him, however, to defend 
the poem, and Pope discovered that he was the greatest critic he 
had ever known. They met for the first time in Lord Radnor’s 
garden at Twickenham, and Dodsley the bookseller, who was present, 
told Dr. Warton he was astonished at the high compliments paid by 
Pope to Warburton. The acquaintance, of course, soon became 
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intimate. “I passed about a week at Twickenham,” Warburton 
writes, “in a most agreeable manner. Mr. Pope is as good a 
companion as a poet, and what is more, appears to be as good a 
man.” 

Neither poet nor divine was chary of compliments. Pope told 
Warburton he had a genius equal to his pains, and a taste equal to 
his learning ; and Warburton told Pope that he was unrivalled in 
uniting wit with sublimity. ‘ Your wit,” said he, “ gives a splendour 
and delicacy to your sublimity, and your sublimity gives a grace and 
dignity to your wit.” What Warburton meant he might have found 
it difficult to explain; but if his object in flattering the first 
author of the day were worldly advancement, he had his reward. 
Through Pope’s introduction to Allen—“ humble Allen,” who did 
good by stealth and blushed to find it fame—Warburton gained a 
wealthy wife, and ultimately the bishopric of Gloucester. How he 
hated Bolingbroke, and how Bolingbroke hated him, and how, 
metaphorically speaking, they came to blows over the dead poet’s 
grave, it does not fall within the scope of this paper to relate. 
Unfortunately, the memory of Pope himself did not escape in the 
mélée, and the words of affectionate regret uttered by Bolingbroke 
at the bedside of the dying poet were sadly belied by his after 
conduct. These words, in which Bolingbroke speaks with sensitive 
feeling of Pope’s tender heart for his particular friends, are recorded 
by Spence, afterwards Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Spence, like 
Warburton, won the friendship of the poet by praising his poetry. 
His admiration was genuine, and it was a happy hour that brought 
Pope the acquaintance of so amiable a chronicler. Spence’s 
“ Anecdotes” are full of interest for all lovers of literature. He 
acted the part of a Boswell to his friend, but he was a Boswell in 
miniature. There is neither insight into character in his pages, nor 
any trace of the dramatic art which makes Boswell’s narrative so 
delightful. He has, however, recorded in all truthfulness and sim- 
plicity a great many interesting facts and sayings, and, honest though 
he be, all he says is in Pope’s favour. His affection for the poet 
was that of a son for his father; he was constantly with him in his 
dying hours, and seems to have watched over him with the utmost 
tenderness. Spence’s love was not the less sincere because Pope, 
who knew as well as any man how to serve a friend, was eager to 
promote his interests. This is an honourable feature in Pope’s 
character. Like Swift, he was always ready to speak and act for others, 
and in many cases his great influence was not exerted in vain. “When 
the hour of death comes,” said Jeanie Deans to Queen Caroline, “ it 
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is na what we hae dune for oursells, but what we hae dune for 
others, that we think on maist pleasantly ;” and Pope, faulty and 
tricky though in some respects he was, may have remembered then 
without pride or presumption how often in the hour of need he had 
been kind to such as needed kindness. 

One of the worst features in his poetry is the low estimate 
he takes of women. In this respect his verse, like that of Prior, is 
essentially immoral. With the exception of the beautiful lines about 
his mother, which every lover of poetry should know by heart, there 
is no recognition in his works of the honour due to the weaker sex, 
and paid by all “finely touched” spirits. In his eyes, most women 
have no character at all ; their ruling passions are the love of plea- 
sure and the love of sway; ‘‘ every woman is at heart a rake ;” and he 
cannot even praise the “bright nymph” whose lost lock of hair 
suggested an inimitable poem, without insulting her at the same time. 
Yet there can be little doubt that one of the most faithful friendships 
of Pope’s life was with the “fair-haired” Martha Blount. It was an early 
friendship, with a dash of sentiment about it, that might, under 
happier circumstances, have ripened into love. And it was a per- 
fectly intelligible friendship. ‘There may be, as Mrs. Oliphant has 
well said, a love between man and woman which does not point to 
matrimony, and there seems no ground for the scandal that assailed 
the life-long intimacy of Martha and the poet. There was not, 
indeed, much delicacy in their intercourse, but the coarseness of the 
age was extraordinary, and men and women of fashion sometimes 
wrote to one another in language that could not now be uttered in 
respectable society. Pope’s relation to Martha resembles, in some 
respects, Swift's relation to the unhappy and more celebrated “Stella ;” 
but while the reader, thanks to Swift’s inimitable “ Journal,” soon learns 
to know Hester Johnson, he never gains more than a shadowy 
acquaintance with Martha Blount. In his early days Pope seems 
to have felt an equal affection for Teresa, the elder sister ; but at a later 
period, from some doubtful cause, there was a complete estrangement 
between them. In his correspondence with Caryll, who was Martha’s 
godfather, Pope accuses Teresa of cruelty to her mother “‘ beyond all 
imagination,” and of an intrigue with “a gallant ;” but the story, in 
Mr. Elwin’s judgment, is unworthy of credit, since we have no proof 
of its truth beyond the word of Pope. Both sisters, by the way, 
were considered beautiful in their youth, but neither of them married. 
We do not know that “ Mrs. Patty” ever had an offer, and it is pos- 
sible that her undefined connection with Pope destroyed her matri- 
monial prospects. If the glimpses we gain of her are slight, they are 
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always attractive,and in the Pope correspondence all the poet's friends 
seem to have a good word for Patty. Swift writes to her that he will 
stand by his dear Patty against all the world, and hopes to find her, 
when they meet, a fine, healthy, plump lady. “If Mr. Pope chides 
you,” says the Dean, “threaten him that you will turn heretic ;” and 
he adds, “ Adieu, dear Patty, and believe me to be one of your 
truest friends and humblest servants ; and that, since I can never live 
in England, my greatest happiness would be to have you and Mr. 
Pope condemned during my life to live in Ireland—he at the deanery, 
and you, for reputation’s sake, just at next door, and I will give you 
eight dinners a week and a whole half-dozen of pint bottles of good 
French wine at your lodgings, a thing you could never expect to 
arrive at.” Martha Blount returned Swift’s affection, and was, as Pope 
told the Dean, ‘‘as constant to old friendships as any man ;” and, in 
another letter, Swift is told that she speaks of him constantly, and 
“ is one of the most considerate and mindful of women in the world 
towards others, the least so in regard to herself.” “She never 
neglects a friend ill or absent,” is another statement made by Pope ; 
and we quote it with the more satisfaction because it serves to 
strengthen one’s disbelief in the amazing and wholly unauthenticated 
story that Martha neglected Pope in his dying hours. Who that 
knows the faithfulness and self-sacrifice of a woman’s love can believe 
that a friendship which was the growth of years, and had stood the 
brunt of many a storm, could have thus failed in the supreme hour 
of trial? It is certain that Pope’s affection continued warm to the 
last, and Warburton relates that during the poet’s illness “ Mrs. Blount’s 
coming in gave a new turn of spirits or a temporary strength to him.” 

Readers familiar with the literary history of Pope’s age will find it 
impossible to forget the men whom the poet loved and honoured. 
The name of Bolingbroke reminds us not only of a famous statesman 
and politician, but of the “guide, philosopher, and friend” who 


taught the poet— 
Happily to steer 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
We take up Arbuthnot’s “John Bull,” one of the wittiest productions of 
a brilliant age, and remember the masterly “ Epistle” in which Pope 
celebrates the “art and care” of this famous physician; and how, 
in the “Satires” that follow, he recognises gratefully the special 
skill of the most celebrated doctor and of “the most noted and 
most deserving man in the whole profession of chirurgery,”— 


I'll do what Mead and Cheselden advise 
To keep these limbs and to preserve these eyes ; 
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We recall too his praise of the “ blameless Bethel ”— 


Who always speaks his thought, 

And always thinks the very thing he ought— 
and of “ well-natured Garth,” himself a small poet as well as a sound 
physician, who, when Pope was young and unknown, took him 
kindly by the hand. And we do not forget, what is greatly to Pope’s 
credit, that he could esteem and celebrate the ministers of a church 
to which he did not belong; how pleasing he found “ Atterbury’s 
softer hour ;” how he discovered “ manners with candour ” in Benson, 
a “heart” in Rundel, and in the far-famed Berkeley “every virtue 
under heaven.” 

These names are but a few among many of men who, apart 
from their own worth, will “live with the eternity” of Pope’s fame. 
If, as Mr. Pattison observes, Pope’s satire is an expression of 
genuine feeling, it is well to remember that to the poet’s warmth of 
feeling is due also the praise so generously lavished on his friends. 
It was surely no slight privilege to be the associate of a man who 
delighted to bestow upon those whom he held in honour an earthly 
immortality. 


JOHN DENNIS. 













































SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SALT OF THE SEA. 


ONNENSTADT has found that the water of the ocean contains 
gold in solution, and he estimates the quantity at . of a 
gramme (about 14 grains, troy) to every ton of sea water. Many 
years ago silver was found in sea water, in spite of the apparent 
insolubility of its chloride. Minute analysis, when exhaustively 
applied, appears to bring out from sea water any and every element 
thus sought for. 

Many authors have treated the saltness of the sea as a great 
physical mystery, but a few simple considerations will, I think, prove 
pretty clearly that there would be far more reason for wonderment if 
the sea were composed of fresh water. 

The ocean covers the lower valleys of the earth, and the land 
generally slopes towards it. It thus receives nearly all the drainage 
and washings of the exposed surface of the earth. Some of the 
materials of the solid earth are readily soluble in water, none are 
absolutely insoluble. Therefore the rain that falls upon the earth 
must exert its solvent power, must take up as much as it can of 
whatever it meets on its way downwards, and carry this dissolved 
matter into the general receptacle. When the water leaves the 
ocean again by rising as vapour, it does not carry the dissolved 
earthy matter with it, but is distilled as pure water to fall again and 
re-enter the ocean as river water, or water more or less hardened by 
the matter it has dissolved from the earth. 

Thus every river or streamlet that pours into the sea carries with 
it fresh contributions of salinity, and this having gone on as long as 
the surface of the earth has consisted of land and water, the saltness 
of the ocean is but a natural and necessary matter of course. 

This view of the origin of the saline matters dissolved in the 
ocean is confirmed by an examination of other bodies of water 
similarly related to surrounding land, «#¢ of lakes which occupy 

hollows in the land and receive the inflow of a river or rivers 
without having any outlet but that which is due to evaporation. 
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Such model oceans are especially abundant on the great table- 
land of Asia, extending northward from the Himalayas and their 
eastward extensions, to the Altai and the general ridge which forms 
the watershed of the great rivers of Russia ; that vast region where 
the Chinese, Russian, and British Empires meet, and which has been 
aptly named “ The Roof of the World.” The boundary mountains 
forming the ridge of this roof or plateau, slope outwards to the sea 
and inwards to the great elevated basin, the bottom of which is 
from ten to fifteen thousand feet higher than the sea level. 

The “thousand and one” rivers and rivulets that flow inwards all 
terminate in small self-contained seas, that have no other outlet than 
by evaporation. Thus all the soluble contributions of the rivers 
remain, and all these pools are salt lakes of varying density, some 
even more saline than the ocean itself. A detailed map of this wild 
country displays a number of tadpole-like delineations, or bags with 
strings attached. These are the shut-up salt lakes and their tributary 
rivers. 

The salt deserts around some of these lakes indicate former 
extension of their waters, which probably were united, and formed a 
great Asiatic Mediterranean Sea during the Glacial epoch, when there 
was more rain and less evaporation on the Northern Hemisphere, 
than at present. 

The Sea of Aral and the Caspian are but larger examples of the 
same series. The saltness of these is commonly cited in evidence of 
their former continuity with the ocean, but if I am right it really 
affords no such evidence at all, as these inland seas would be salt 
whether they were portions of the main ocean or independent little 
oceans, #.¢. ultimate receptacles of river water and all that flows 
with it. 

The Dead Sea, which receives the Jordan at one end and a 
multitude of minor rivers or rivulets from all its other sides, is the 
best-known example of a saline ultimate receptacle of river waters. 
This, as everybody knows, is a sea or lake of brine. Its redundance 
of saline matter is at once explained by the above hypothesis, seeing 
that it is situated in a region of great evaporation, and that it receives 
the drainage of a disproportionately large area. 

The total area of land draining into the. great ocean does not 
exceed one-fourth of its own area, while the Dead Sea receives the 
drainage and soluble matter of an area above twenty times greater 
than its own. 

It would extend this note too far to describe in detail the saline 
constituents of the ocean, but I may state generally that each 
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particular base and acid is there found to exist in a proportion 
nearly corresponding to the general solubility of its ordinary com- 
pounds; showing that the rain water in its course over the earth 
carries down into the sea the most soluble materials of the land and 
leaves them there ; and that therein lies the whole mystery of the salt 
water. 


Uprootinc Hairs sy ELecrricity. 


HE electric mania seems to be rather severe at present. It is 
amusing to observe the faith that is popularly given to this 
agent, a faith which seems to depend upon its supposed myste- 
riousness, and which therefore is likely to be proportionate to the 
ignorance of the believer. If ever I can find time to do so, I 
purpose publishing some “ Curiosities of Patent Specifications,” and 
the oddest of these will relate to applications of electricity and 
magnetism. 

An American physician has lately published an account of his 
electrical method of removing superfluous hairs, such as female 
beards or moustachios. Each individual hair is first grasped by a 
pair of forceps, and “a three-cornered needle with a suitable handle 
and sharp cutting edges” is thrust into the follicle, or “ root” of the 
hair. This needle is connected with the negative pole of a battery, 
and a sponge attached to the positive pole is placed at the back of 
the victim’s neck, so that the current shall pass through her head. 
“A few bubbles of viscid froth appear,” the needle is rotated a few 
times, the hair becomes loose and is then easily withdrawn, never 
to return. The next hair is similarly treated, and so on. The 
sensations are described as “slightly disagreeable.” 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF METEORITES. 


HAVE often been surprised at the number of intelligent 

Englishmen, especially Londoners, who have visited the British 
Museum without noticing the magnificent collection of meteoric 
stones which it contains. They are now removed to South Ken- 
sington. It is not so very long ago since the idea of stones falling 
from the heavens was regarded by philosophers as a popular myth. 
The first man of any recognized scientific standing who dared to 
support the popular traditions was Chladni, who published a tract 
at Riga and Leipzig in 1794, in which he collected evidence to 
prove that the mass of native iron found by Pallas in Siberia had 
fallen upon the earth, and that the traditions of other stony masses 
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falling from the clouds were no fables. ‘Two years after this a stone 
weighing about 56 lbs. was exhibited in London, and was said to 
have fallen at Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, in December, 1795; but in 
spite of the attestation of several respectable witnesses the story 
received the same treatment as is now bestowed on any description 
of the sea-serpent. 

Sir Joseph Banks ventured to observe that there was a curious re- 
semblance between the Yorkshire stone and another that had been sent 
to him from Italy, and which was stated to have fallen with several 
others near to Sienna in July 1794. In 1799 he received specimens 
of stones that were said to have fallen near Benares in India, and 
these so closely resembled the Yorkshire stone that the scepticism 
began to waver. But it was not until after the publicatioa of a paper 
read by Howard at the Royal Society in 1802 that meteoric stones 
were fairly admitted into good scientific society. 

They are now not merely recognised as occasional stray visitors 
that drop upon our earth, but are regarded as forming an element 
of the solar system comparable in physical importance to our world 
itself. 

They are supposed to be arranged in a multitude of zones, each 
comprising millions, or even millions of millions, of fragments, each 
fragment travelling round the sun in an orbit of its own, and held to 
its path by the same forces of momentum and gravitation as those 
which regulate the orbits of the most gigantic of the planets. 

Besides these lumps of nearly pure iron, or of iron mixed with 
earthy matter, which strike the earth occasionally with a heavy thud 
and bury themselves in the ground by the force of their fall, there 
are minor visitors falling so frequently that our atmosphere is never 
free from them. 

There are microscopic particles of iron having a composition 
similar to the lump in Siberia, which originally weighed about 1,400 
Ibs., or that of Ensisheim which weighed 270 lbs., and was suspended 
by an iron chain in the church, and treated with scientific contempt 
for upwards of three centuries. The microscopic meteorites are 
usually spherical, and show signs of having been melted. The 
larger bodies also have been melted originally, and then re-melted 
on their surfaces by the heat which their collision with our atmosphere 
has evolved. 

Meteoric dust is found more or less peppered over all those parts 
of. the earth’s surface that have been undisturbed by agricultural 
operations or storm-floods, and have not been covered by vegetable 
débris or other deposit. It is found on the roofs of buildings, 
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and similar places. A few years ago a philosopher examined the 
dust that rests upon the ledges of the towers of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dare, and found these spherical grains mingled with it. 

The Desert of Sahara presents one of the best available sites for 
the superficial retention of such microscopic material falling from 
above, and -there it is found accordingly ; the chemical composition 
as well as the form and fused appearance of the spherules proving 
their meteoric origin. Sacchini has recently examined the dust 
showers that visit Italy and Sicily, and finds that they contain 
spherical grains of meteoric iron similar to those of Sahara. 

He supposes that they are actually brought from Sahara by 
cyclones; but, without denying the possibility of this in some instances 
(such as during the curious sand-rains that accompany violent wind- 
storms in Italy and Siciiy), I see no reason for assuming that Sahara 
has any selective, magnetic, or other power of drawing to itself more of 
these granules than are due to a corresponding surface of the Italian 
peninsula and islands, though there are good reasons why they may 
be more easily preserved for collection in the dry sands of the 
desert. 

The modern view of the universe is that it consists not merely 
of suns, planets, satellites, and comets, but that celestial space is 
peopled with masses of matter of all sizes, from the mightiest of 
suns to particles so small as to evade the reach of our unaided 
senses, and possibly even so small as to escape our microscopic 
scarchings. 


Tue GEOLOGICAL AGENCY OF METEORITES. 


F what I have stated above concerning the universal distribution 
and continuous showering down of meteoric particles be correct, 
we ought to find evidence of their deposition on the surface of earth 
during all periods of its history. If Middlesex receives as much 
meteoric iron dust—surface for surface—as Sahara, we should be 
able to find evidence of this, even though the spherical grains be 
disturbed by the plough and oxidised by the humidity of the soil. 
My readers may easily test this for themselves. Take up a 
handful of soil from the surface of any part of England or any other 
place in the world, moisten it with sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric 
acid, and then pour on it a solution of yellow ferrocyanide of 
potassium (prussiate of potash). The soil will become stained 
with a deep Prussian-blue colour, and the liquid that runs of will 


show the same in solution. 
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This proves the presence of iron. Not only does it exist thus 
universally diffused throughout the soil on the present surface of 
the earth, but it is similarly ubiquitous in all the rocks which have 
been deposited in the lakes and estuaries and sea-shores of the 
ancient world at all geological periods. Other metals, or compounds 
of metals, are found accumulated here and there in veins or lodes, 
or in bulky masses forming special rocks, but iron, besides forming 
the special deposits we know as iron ores, is sprinkled everywhere. 
A deposit of sand nearly free from iron is so rare that it is more 
valuable than a gold-mine, on account of the high price that the 
glassmaker is willing to pay for such a rarity. The prevailing colour 
of the mineral surface of the earth is due to this general tinge of 
iron. 

Long ago, in my lectures at the Midland Institute, I attributed 
this universality of such traces of iron to its continuous falling upon 
the earth as meteoric dust, and this hypothesis is now becoming 
rather widely accepted. It has suggested itself independently and 
originally to the minds of many others. The more I reflect upon it, 
the better satisfied I become of its soundness. 

There is one of our companion worlds, the planet Mars, with 
which we have some rather intimate acquaintance. It is nearest to 
us when in opposition, when the sun shines fully on the side presented 
to our view ; sufficiently near to enable us to trace the boundaries of 
its oceans and seas, continents, islands, and peninsulas; to watch 
the spreading of its polar snows as winter advances, and their 
dissolution and recession with the progress of the Martial summer. 
Indications of the fall of mighty avalanches have even been observed. 

It is a curious fact that the land of this planet is tinged with 
exactly that colour which would be given by iron dust mingled 
with material similar to our sandstones more or less oxidized. 


FREEZING TRICHINA. 


HAVE a suggestion to make in reference to those objects of 
current terror the /richine. We know that they are killed by 
a high temperature, but no experiments appear to have been made 
to test their powers of enduring low temperatures. Can they 
survive the freezing of the juices within and surrounding their cysts ? 
If not, the Frozen Meat Export Company wiil have an important 
advantage in reference to Chicago hogs; and it may be worth the 
while of some of the people interested in this extensive commerce 
to investigate the subject. 
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OZONE AND THE BLUE Sky, 


VER since Schénbein gave the name of ozone to the gaseous 
something which produces the peculiar odour that is 
observable when electric sparks pass through dry air or dry 
oxygen, its constitution and properties have been subjects of 
controversy. It is now fairly established as oxygen in a state of 
excessive activity—oxygen with all its special oxygen properties 
exaggerated. Sober oxygen does not attack silver, allows the 
petals of flowers to retain their colours, does not annoy the chemist 
by corroding the corks or India-rubber joints of his apparatus ; but 
this ozone, or intoxicated oxygen, performs all these vagaries and 
many others, some of them very puzzling. When heated to a little 
above the boiling point of water it becomes perfectly sober again in 
an instant, its curious smell disappears, and all its exaggerated 
activities cease. 

It acts as a disinfectant, and appears to stimulate animals that 
breathe it. It has given origin to many physiological theories, one of 
which is that the peculiar action of sea breezes on certain constitutions 
is due to the sea air containing more ozone than ordinary inland air. 
Thus a patient on the brink of death from pulmonary consumption 
may prolong life by remaining out at sea. I sailed from Constanti- 
nople to London in a small schooner with one fellow-passenger, who 
was a poor fellow brought on board in a dying state at Pera. His 
condition improved as soon as we got fairly out into the Sea of 
Marmora, and he held on equably during a tedious voyage of two 
months, but sank immediately he landed at Blackwall, and died 
three days afterwards. This has been attributed to the rapid 
oxidation or disinfection of the diseased surface of the air cells, or of 
the tubercles in the lungs. 

Mr. Hartley, of the Dublin College of Science, has for some time 
past been engaged in a series of very interesting researches on 
atmospheric ozone, that lead him to conclude that the blue tint of 
the sky is due to the ozone it contains. 

Hautfeuille and Chappuis discovered that ozone is a blue gas, and 
many determinations have been made of the proportions in which it 
exists in the atmosphere. The investigation is difficult and the 
results are but approximate. They show a variation from a maxi- 
mum of ,59ya0 part by volume to about one-fourth of that small 
quantity. 

Mr. Hartley charged a tube with about as much ozone as is 
contained in.a column of air of the same size as the tube, and upon 
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looking through the tube lengthwise found that the transparent gas 
it contained exhibited a rich azure tint, as deep as that of the bluest 
sky in the most brilliant weather. He also finds that the ozone thus 
imprisoned absorbs the rays of the spectrum in the same way as we 
are justified in concluding that the atmosphere absorbs and cuts off 
the corresponding solar rays. 

From a large number of observations made at different times and 
places, it appears that there is a greater proportion of ozone in the 
upper regions of the air than near to the surface of the earth at sea 
level. This conclusion of Mr. Hartley’s is quite in accordance with 
the experience of all of us who have carried a knapsack. We all 
know that the mountain air is far more exhilarating than that of the 
valley or low level plain. I have frequently found that the languor 
of a half-day’s walk on low ground has vanished on climbing and 
crossing a mountain pass, in spite of the effort of the ascent. Such 
experience also accords with the general hypothesis which attributes 
great stimulating or vitalising action to ozonised air. 

Another curious fact, brought out by the researches of various 
observers, is that the quantity of ozone in the atmosphere is greatest 
during the prevalence of W. and S.W. winds, and least during those 
from the E. and N.E. The difference is very considerable, about 
three times as much on the average between S. and W., as compared 
with the points between N. and E. The W.S.W. wind bears with it 
about four times as much ozone as the E.N.E. This may account 
for the proverbially depressing influences of the east winds. 

I must reserve for a future note some speculations concerning the 
sources of atmospheric ozone. 


ALCOHOL EVERYWHERE. 


T a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences in March a 

M. Muritz read a paper which must be almost exasperating 

to those Good Templars who believe that the smallest taint of alcohol 

is poison to the blood. He has devised a very delicate test for 

alcohol by converting it into iodoform, and is thus able to detect it 
in water containing only one millionth part. 

He finds it in nearly all natural waters, and even more in snow 
than in rain water ; the latter contains one gramme (154 grains) per 
cubic metre ; the water of the Seine the same quantity. As a cubic 
metre of water weighs about a ton, the drinkable quantity is infinitesimal. 
By reference to my first note in this number the Good Templar will see 
that it barely exceeds the-_proportion of gold in sea water. 
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Rich soils containing much decaying vegetable matter are charged 
with a considerable quantity of alcohol, and, generally speaking, it is 
most abundant wherever vegetable decomposition is proceeding, this 
being doubtless its source. That which is found in rain water is 
apparently obtained from the alcohol vapour in the air which the 
rain absorbs while falling, 


ScIENTIFIC APPLICATIONS OF LuMINouUS PAINT. 


N various astronomical instruments it is necessary to make 
measurements, or to indicate precise positions within the field 
of vision, or inside the tube of the telescope. Thus, in the transit 
instrument, spider-webs or fine wires are stretched across the inside 
of the telescope just in the focus of the eyepiece, and the crossing of 
these by the image of the star has to be accurately noted. In order to 
render these wires visible the axis of the instrument is made hollow, 
and a beam of light is thrown through it from a little lantern, and so 
reflected as to illuminate the spider-webs or cross-wires. 

Micrometer and other scales have to be similarly used in other 
observations, and illuminated by some such device. 

During the past year (since March 1880) Balmain’s luminous 
paint has been successfully applied to some of these purposes at the 
Greenwich Observatory. In the spectroscopic examination of the 
motion of stars, which demands the measurement of very minute 
displacements of certain fine lines in the spectrum of the star, the 
pointer of the micrometer, by means of which the comparison between 
the normal and displaced line is effected, has been coated with this 
paint, so that the pointer appears as a luminous line between the star 
line and the line of comparison. This and other similar uses of the 
fluorescent light have been found better than artificial light reflected 
to the micrometer scales, &c. 

Luminous photographs are made in Vienna by simply printing 
the picture on a transparent paper which is backed with the luminous 
paint. The light from this is intercepted by the silver deposit in 
proportion to the thickness or density of that deposit, or otherwise 
stated, in proportion to the depth of the shades and half-lights of 
the picture, and thus a shadowy phantom picture is visible in the dark. 


THE MusCULAR STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


HE muscular power of insects has often been noticed, and 
curious calculations may easily be made by comparing the 
leap of a flea to its stature, and supposing that a man could make a 
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proportionate bound. Given ,', of an inch as the height of the flea, 
and 6 inches as that of his jump, he would clear an obstacle 60 times 
as tall as himself. At this rate, a man 6 feet high would be able to 
jump over the Great Pyramid. 

Dr. Theobald, of Maryland, finds that a beetle weighing two 
grains is able to move a weight of 54 ounces, or 1,320 times its own 
weight. A man weighing 150 lbs., if proportionally strong, could 
thus move 198,000 lbs., or nearly 100 tons. 

Some years ago I captured a very handsome beetle, and placed 
it under a beaker on a shelf of my laboratory. A few hours after the 
beetle had disappeared very mysteriously, the beaker remaining 
inverted. He was recaptured and again placed under the beaker 
(which, I should perhaps explain, is a thin tumbler used in chemical 
analysis). I watched the result, and presently found that the beetle 
walked the tumbler along the shelf till it reached the edge, then 
crept out and fell as soon as the overhang was sufficient to afford 
room for escape. 


A Very Harpy VINE. 


FEW months ago a new variety of vine was exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society of St. Petersburg by M. Wolkenstein. 
It is so hardy that it grows and its fruit ripens at Warsaw and Riga. 
M. Wolkenstein thinks it may even yield ripe fruit at St. Petersburg. 
If so, it will surely thrive in England, and is worth the attention of 
our horticulturists. I have been looking out for some account of 
its introduction to this country, but having met with none, note it 
here, as a paper read at the Russian Society last autumn may have 
altogether escaped the notice of our practical agriculturists. 

If a hardy vine can be procured by natural or artificial selection, 
its cultivation in this country may become an important source of 
wealth. The phylloxera is spreading throughout the continent of 
Europe by slow creeping migration ; burrowing and furrowing all 
ordinary soil, and checked only when it encounters loose dry sand 
which fills up its tunnels and cuttings. 

As it cannot cross the Channel, our cornfields may be converted 
into vineyards, and we may supply our French brethren with wine 
in exchange for the wheat of Burgundy and Bordeaux, if we can only 
obtain a suitable variety of vine. We have acclimatised many plants 
that came originally from warmer countries than France. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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T is difficult to say whether two months of steady east wind or 
an occasional visitation of mistral is the more endurable 
misfortune. Year by year the rigours of the east wind seem to 
augment, and the conclusion that some deplorable change has taken 
place in our climate is being forced upon us. Vegetation of every 
kind during the last month .was at least a fortnight behind that 
of a dozen years ago at a corresponding period. Meanwhile, 
from Provence I hear of the mistral upsetting a railway train. 
This is a feat of which any wind may be proud. In AvignonI heard 
the mistral spoken of as the English wind, and the proverb employed 
in the South of France generally is four hundred years old, that 
“from England comes neither good man nor good wind.” This 
refers to the time when the district then known as Aquitaine, includ- 
ing many French provinces, was in the possession of England. The 
mistral, which ordinarily blows from the north-west, comes directly 
from that region. Those accordingly who paid our winds a tribute, 
the full justice of which we are in a position to estimate, referred 
only to our continental possessions, and were without experience of 
the real power of the English wind. “ It levels everything,” was the 
laconic answer of a South Rhone vine-grower of whom I asked a 
question as to the effects of the mistral. I doubt, however, if its 
malignity or its maleficence is greater than that of the wind which 
with us is the harbinger and companion of the spring. Still, the fact 
that projected improvements in the port of Marseilles are opposed in 
the French Chamber because the harbour which is open to the 
mistral can never be safe, affords pretty convincing proof of its 
capacity for mischief. 


NCE more in Parliament and in the press the question of the 
safety of audiences in the case of fire is being mooted. A 

shock has been administered by the terrible calamity at the Nice 
Opera House, and the kind of pother stirred by the Brooklyn 
catastrophe is once more raised, Yet nothing whatever will be 
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done. Since the “ holocaust” at Nice, I found myself in a West-end 
theatre, at which the performance lasted so long that I was compelled 
to depart before its close. Knowing that there was an exit from the 
stalls directly into the street, I went at about half-past eleven 
o'clock to avail myself of it. Zhe door was locked, and the man who 
kept the key had to be sought. He unlocked the door for me, and 
I found it opened inwards from without. Now, this is the result of 
our Lord Chamberlain’s interference. A door specially prepared as 
an exit in case of alarm exists under such conditions as render it 
a cause of danger rather than of safety. Can anything in the world 
be more English or more illustrative of the management of Red 
Tape? 


ET me suppose an alarm of fire to be given. ‘Those in the 
vicinity of the door rush to it. Others behind them tread 
closely on their heels. The door is reached, and proves to be 
locked. Supposing—a most unlikely supposition this—that the key 
can he passed along the crowd, over the heads of fainting women, till 
it reaches those nearest the door. With a mad crowd behind, the 
foremost men cannot insert it in the lock or open the door when it is 
unlocked. The only chance of escape consists in carrying the door 
off its hinges. While Sir William Harcourt states in the House of 
Commons that the “ managers are held by their licenses personally 
responsible for the safety of the public,” and Mr. Hollingshead writes 
to the newspapers to show that public alarm is causeless, this state of 
affairs prevails—a state of affairs which means that, in case of a serious 
alarm of fire at this theatre, a terrible loss of life is inevitable. 


EANWHILE, to add to the comfort of those visiting our 
theatres, it has to be remembered that one is in a cellar ; 

and that if the building above took fire, the audience would be roasted 
alive, as the Red Indian roasts his game, under the earth, or 
meet a fate such as Harrison Ainsworth describes in his “Old 
St. Paul’s.” In a second theatre the means of exit pass along a cor- 
ridor under another house. A third has under the same roof 
with it a hospital, and is so close to it that, as I am told, the 
noises, gay or dolorous, made in one house can be heard in the 
other. What is to become of the patients in the hospital if the 
theatre should take fire? I make bold to say that a theatre should be 
an isolated block, free from all contact with any other building, and 
offering, like the great theatres and amphitheatres of ancient times, 
exits or vomitoria in all directions, Until this is done the so-called 
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supervision exercised over theatres is a characteristically English 
delusion and sham. 


TASTED quite recently some of the first oranges that 
reached London from the Southern States of America. They 
are distinctly superior in size and flavour to the oranges which are 
sent us by Spain and Portugal. It seems probable that a new and 
highly remunerative branch of commerce will be established between 
England and Florida. A still greater marvel is promised me in the 
shape of a consignment of fruit from San Francisco, which I am told 
can be sent with perfect safety. Apart from the advantage of multi- 
plying our sources of supply, the proposed scheme of conveying 
fruit from America to the London market will enrich our tables with 
many succulent and delicious novelties. 


if is too early for the crop of Census stories we may shortly 

expect. There is, however, but too much cause to fear that 
a national undertaking, the cost of which is very heavy, will be 
indecisive. In addition to the complaints which have appeared 
in the newspapers, concerning the neglect of suburban streets, I 
hear of men living in residential chambers in central districts 
who have been entirely ignored. It is true that the agents have 
had a difficult time of it in some quarters. A mild inquiry on 
the part of one official, at the chambers in the Temple of an 
eminent lecturer and counsel, as to whether the tenant proposed 
to sleep in chambers on Sunday night, was misconstrued and almost 
led to an act of violent and “summary ejectment.” A tendency, 
easily explicable, to exaggerate the number of omissions, by treating 
as reports of different cases slightly altered reports of the same case, 
of course exists. Still, with all allowance for this source of mis- 
statement, there appears reason to fear that the results will be less 
conclusive than was hoped and anticipated. 


MONG the shams of the day, one of the most conspicuous is 
A found in the French curriculum for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local examinations. This, I am instructed on the highest authority, 
would be held extravagant in the case of pupils in French schools, 
and in that of English pupils, both male and female, it is simply pre- 
posterous. Among the books in which the English student is to be 
examined are the “‘ Roman de la Rou” and the “ CEuvres de Tabarin.” 
To those unfamiliar with these works it will be enough to say that 
the experiment is about analogous to that of supplying French 
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pupils with examination papers in the “Vision and Creed of Piers 
Plowman” and the jest-book known as “ A Hundred Mery Talys.” 
One French examiner after another has uttered his protest against the 
absurdity—for which no reason whatever, and no cause beyond 
pedantry in those in high quarters, can be advanced. 


T a time when we are admitting women to the degree of phy- 
sicians and placing them upon School Boards, and when they 
are asking to be admitted into Parliament and into Vestries, it is worth 
while considering whether we may not with advantage extend the 
sphere of their employment in educational matters. In Italy a certain 
number of the inspectors of female schools are women. Here is surely 
a step in the right direction. Men who can set girls to study Tabarin 
are but poor judges of female requirements. The charge of doing 
this is not, of course, brought against school inspectors. I mention 
it as a simple instance of masculine incompetence to provide for 
feminine wants. There are portions of tuition in female schools con- 
cerning which masculine humanity is profoundly and naturally igno- 
rant. Fancy a man daring to pronounce an opinion upon plain 
sewing, or upon the mysteries of “knitting, netting, and crochet” ! 
The employment of feminine inspectors would have the advantage, 
that the work—at a fourth of its present cost—would be done more 
thoroughly than now. One more of those occupations for women of 
which we are constantly in search would also be afforded. The 
scheme, I am told, works admirably in Italy. A glance at Mrs. 
Haweis’s “ Chaucer for Schools” is enough to convince any reader 
what qualifications for the task of school inspector a woman may 
possess. 


HE new (April) number of the Zdinburgh Review contains, in 

the form of a notice of Carlyle’s Reminiscences, a bitter attack 

on the memory of one’of the most illustrious of its old contributors. 

While the writer professes at the outset to be ‘‘ especially anxious to pay 

his tribute of personal respect and regard,” we do not require to 

read many sentences before we discover that he has dipped-his 

pen in gall and venom, and that he wields it in the very spirit of 
detraction. 


ERE are a few instances of the “ respect and regard” which 

the reviewer, on behalf of the journal he represents, pays 

to the memory of the great author lately departed :—‘ When we 
proceed to a closer examination of his writings and his opinions, we 
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confess that we are astonished at the exaggerated estimate which has 
been formed of them.” “ He was singularly devoid of mental 
method and of logical power.” ‘ Much of his style might, without 
injustice, be said to consist of bad German translated into worse 
English.” “ These infirmities of temper had been greatly increased 
by the flattery lavished on him in his later years, which he swallowed 
with avidity.” It is not a little edifying and amusing to listen to 
animadversions on bad English by a writer capable of perpetrating 
such slipshod phrases as the following :—‘ ‘Throughout the book 
scarcely a person is named, except his own family, to whom he does 
not affix some scornful and opprobrious epithet” (p. 488). “ His 
[Jeffrey’s] crime was, it seems, not to be ‘deep’” (p. 492); “an 
atrabilious temperament” (p. 495). 


IS acquaintance with the details of the book he is reviewing 

is displayed by his assertion that Carlyle’s Reminiscences of 

his wife were written at Mentone : “ There it was that he committed 

to paper these Reminiscences of her he had lost” (p. 493). They 

were written at Cheyne Row, months before he went to Mentone, 

where the “ Reminiscences of Irving” were finished, and those of 

Jeffrey written. His general knowledge of his subject may be 

gathered from his evident impression that the “ Life of Sterling” was 

written in 1852; whereas it was published in 1851 (“ This was Mr. 
Carlyle’s opinion of the land he lived in in 1852 "—p. 474). 


A PROPOS of Carlyle’s “ total insensibility to every form of art,” 

the reviewer relates a somewhat apocryphal story how “ when 
taken to York to see the Minster, he sat down near the gate of the 
nave, and exclaimed, ‘ What for did the puir bodies pile up all these 
stones?’” And he compares him unfavourably with Dr. Johnson, 
whose “ recorded observations on an infinite variety of subjects all 
bear the stamp of absolute good sense ;” whereas, it seems, according 
to him, “ scarcely one of Carlyle’s judgments on men and things will 
bear that test.” 


N vindication of the memory of her mother and her step-father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Basil Montagu, which she conceives to be 
assailed in Carlyle’s posthumous Reminiscences, Mrs. Procter, the 
widow of “ Barry Cornwall,” has printed fer private circulation a 
little pamphlet of thirty-three pages, now lying before me (to which 
she has prefixed a brief but a bitter and angry Preface), entitled 
“Letters addressed to Mrs. Basil Montagu and B. W. Procter by 
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Mr. Thomas Carlyle.” The letters, which are all dated from Scotland 
between the years 1825 and 1830 (after Carlyle’s first, and before his 
second visit to London), are only five in number, but are of 
considerable length and interest. 

Here is a piece of homely philosophy from one of them, which 
many of us would do well to lay to heart :—“ We all start, I have 
observed, with the tacit persuasion that, whatever become of others, we 
(the illustrious all-important we) are entitled of right to be entirely 
Sortunate, to accumulate all knowledge, beauty, health, and earthly 
felicity in ovr sacred person, and so pass our most sovereign days in 
rosy bowers, with distress never seen by us, except as an interesting 
shade in the distance of our landscape. Most, indeed, continue to 
the last to believe that in their lot in life they are wzjustly treated. 
This class is certainly the most pitiable of all, for an action of 
damages against Providence is surely no promising lawsuit.” 

The last letter of the series contains a very graphic description of 
his lonely moorland home at Craigenputtoch, and of the scenery 
around :—“ If London is the noisiest, busiest spot on the earth, this is 
about the stillest and most solitary. The road hither ends at our 
house: to see a lime-cart or market-cart struggling along the broken 
moor, till it reach grave land wheel-ruts, and scent the dominion 
of Commerce from afar, is an incident which we almost mark 
in our journals. Jn this meek pale sunshine of October, in this 
grave-like silence, there is something ghostly; were it not that our 
meadows are of peat-bog and not of asphodel, you might fancy 
it the abode of spirits, not of men and fleecy or hairy cattle. I 
have a rough broken path along the neighbouring hill-side, two 
miles in length, where I take a walk, and see over Ayrshire 
and Galloway, far and wide, nothing but granite mountains and 

* idle moors.” 


I N one of the London evening papers there is a complaint over 

the monotony of our street nomenclature as compared with that 
of foreign cities. The extreme vulgarity of the names of streets in 
country towns is chiefly due to that worship of property and wealth 
which gave rise to the sneer of Bonaparte that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers. In the more stately portions of London we have recol- 
lections of those noble families who in remote days obtained posses- 
sion of land, and we pass from the streets Cecil, Arundel, Salisbury, 
Norfolk, and Northumberland, of the Strand, to the squares, Russell, 
Bedford, Tavistock, and the like, of the west-central district, and 
Grosvenor,. Berkeley, Cavendish, Portman, or Belgrave of the west. 
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So deep into our nature has this form of snobbishness sunk that in 
those districts even in which the property built upon does 
not belong to any aristocratic family it is necessary to treat it as 
though it.did. Clarendon Roads, Norfolk Terraces, and Colville 
Gardens, constitute respectable addresses, and such multiply. If a 
man who is not connected with our landed aristocracy gives his 
name to a place in which fashionable influences do not obtain, 
he is still an owner of property. In this case we get names 
like Child’s Court or Fullwood’s Rents. We may well show our 
belief in the imputation of Napoleon, by taking constant pains to 
deny it. «~~. : ; 


WISH we could have a species of street census, and learn at 

this moment what amount of tribute has been paid in our 
street nomenclature to departed greatness. Have we many Chaucer 
Streets or Raleigh Streets? Have the beautiful and musical names 
of Marvell, Suckling, Marlowe, Sylvester, Drayton been assigned to 
many squares or terraces? Is there out of London a Verulam 
Street or Row, or is there any reference to the great Lord Chan- 
cellor, or to Dryden, Swift, Goldsmith, or any honour of our 
literature? In France the names of celebrities are constantly 
assigned to strects in the towns which gave them birth. Nor does 
homage rest here. Béranger was born in Paris, but he assigns his 
name to the most conspicuous boulevard in Tours. Nantes names 
an important street after Crébillon, and one after Piron, both of whom 
were born in Dijon ; another after Jean-Jacques Rousseau, a Swiss ; 
a fourth after Boileau, who is believed to have been, like Béranger, 
a Parisian. La Rochelle names a street after Réaumur, the natu- 
ralist, whose memory is preserved in the thermometer of 80 degrees. 
Réaumur was, however, a native of La Rochelle. That Orleans 
should celebrate Joan of Arc, and Avignon Petrarch, was to be ex- 
pected. Marseilles preserves in a street the name of Pierre Puget, 
the sculptor ; while Nimes, with a certain sense of fitness and of ifs 
own historical importance, names its older streets after Roman 
emperors in whose possession it once was, those bordering on the 
ramparts after military commanders, and those in the vicinity of the 
theatres after the more celebrated dramatists of France. I do not 
urge a similar course in London. Still, the neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden might adopt some name such as Congreve 
or Sheridan, in place of the Wellington Streets, Henrietta Streets, 
and Catherine Streets, which show our complete poverty of inven- 
tion. 
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SHOULD like to join in a protest that has already been rhade 

by one or two well-known writers and bibliophiles, against a 
practice that has recently sprung into existence. Since new pleasures 
cannot be obtained, new hobbies seem to replace them. One of 
the latest of new hobbies is collecting book-plates. Now, against 
this in itself there is little to be said. When, however, to obtain his 
plate, the collector strips it from the cover of a volume, he is as 
complete a Vandal as those so-called collectors who, half a century 
ago, robbed the most priceless works in English literature of their 
title-pages and plates for the purpose of illustrating Granger’s 
“ Biographical History,” or some similar work. To take the book- 
plates out of books is an absolute destruction of property. Gladly 
do I announce my intention to join the league already formed of 
those who will not purchase a book that has been treated in such 


fashion. 


S a supplement to the information contained in Mr. Proctor’s 

essay upon “ The Fifteen Puzzle” in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for January last, I may mention that the combination of the same 
number known as the 34 puzzle, worked with the same figures, is at 
least as old as the present century. In the Amusements philolo- 
giques, ou Variétés en tous genres, of G. (abriel) P. (eignot), 
Philomneste, R. A. V. Paris, 1808—a curious and, in its way, 
unique collection of whimsicalities—there is given what the author 
calls a “magic square, the numbers of which from 1 to 16 are 
arranged so that they furnish the number thirty-four when added 
up horizontally, perpendicularly, or diagonally.” The arrangement 
is as follows :— 


16 2 3 13 
5 It 10 8 
9 7 6 12 
4 14 15 I 


It will be seen, in addition to the different methods of reckoning 
mentioned by Peignot, that the four numbers in the corners amount 
likewise to 34, and that most combinations lead to the same result. 
I know that it has been shown, by means of a clever skit, that the 
15 puzzle dates back to the time of Albert Diirer. There is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that it is even older. General faith 
in the cabalistic power of numbers prevailed through the dark ages. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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